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THE SON OF AN ANCIENT KING. 


BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH. 


ITH wild, reverberating shriek 
the Eastern mail dashed out of 
the narrow cafion and up to the smart 
little depot, in the prosperous mining 
camp of Enterprise. Unlike an Eastern 
village, where the advent of a train 
merely disturbs a few dry-goods-box 
loungers who change their quid from 
one cheek to the other, the arrival of the 
one daily Eastern mail in a mining 
camp causes a demonstration that, to a 
stranger, looks as though some import- 
ant event were about to occur. 
Enterprise was like any other mining 
camp; only, as it had this year made the 
biggest sale in the State, it showed a 
correspondingly greater activity at train 
time. The depot and platform were 
jammed with men in a variety of cos- 
tumes—from the rough garb of the 
miner to the modish style of the gam- 
bler. Men similarly dressed were pour- 
ing out of the train. There were few 
women, except a little company whose 
cheeks were too red and whose finery 
had a damaged appearance. Every one 
was pushing and crowding, eager to 
meet friends or attend to baggage. A 
few jaunty salesmen who inwardly 
cursed the “vile mining camps” were 


asking if they could get a decent lunch 
in the place, as it was 6 o’clock, and 
they would not reach the next station till 
midnight. Expressmen were yelling: 
“Enterprise Hotel! Bus to any part of 
the city.” The “city’’ was about three 
blocks in extent each way, and the 
“bus” was some sort of a boarded-up 
wagon: 

All of this hub-bub was very strange 
and somewhat confusing to a bright- 
looking girl who stepped into the “bus.” 
The surroundings were evidently entire- 
ly new to her; but she wore a deter- 
mined, self-reliant air that showed she 
was perfectly capable of taking care of 
herself. She had thick, curly-brown 
hair, a fresh complexion, keen, frank 
eyes, and was dressed in a simple but 
becoming travelling gown of dark-blue. 
She was driven to the hotel and wrote . 
her name in the register as “Eula 
Douglas.” After leaving orders for the 
disposal of her baggage, she went to her 
room and relieved herself of the dust of 
travel. She had not yet got used to 
Western hotel fare and did not eat her 
dinner with much relish. Alone in her 
room once more, she stepped to the 
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window and looked out upon the prin- 
cipal street of the town. 

It was the middle of April, but the 
aspect of nature gave no indications that 
spring was approaching. The snow was 
falling drearily and was ground into the 

mud by the passing vehicles. Lofty 
mountains towered on every hand, cov- 
ered entirely with snow. She could 
hear the continuous roar of a brawling 
mountain river. The electric lights 
flashed in the semi-gloom. She could 
see that most of the buildings were 
boarded straight up and down—many 
of them with cheap, showy fronts. The 
business places seemed to consist prin- 
cipally of saloons and Chinese restau- 
rants and laundries. Further back, up 
the mountains, she could see dwelling 
houses. They were small and unpaint- 
ed. There were no yards, and little evi- 
dence of taste or tidiness. Above them 
were the mountains with their dark 
robe of sombre firs. 

Not a very inviting picture, certainly, 
especially to a lonely girl filled with the 
talents and ambitions of youth. Eula 
Douglas belonged to a refined and well- 
to-do family. She was the oldest of 
several children. Her great gift was 
music. From early childhood she had 
shown such talent that her parents had 
spared neither pains nor money to give 
her every opportunity for its cultivation. 
Nothing seemed hard for her. She was 
expert with a number of instruments, 
but her voice was her greatest attrac- 
tion. It was glorious, rich, full, and 
sympathetic. Her friends and teachers 
expected much from it when it was 
completely trained. She was studying 
at the Conservatory in Chicago with the 
expectation of going abroad the follow- 
ing year, when news came of her father’s 
failure and sudden death. Everything 
was swept away but a modest home in 
a suburban town. Work was the in- 
evitable fate for Eula as for the rest of 
the children. Her art was her only 
resource. A teacher at the conservatory 
spoke of the West with its unappropri- 
ated opportunities, and mentioned a 
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friend she had living at Enterprise, who 
said there were a number of wealthy 
families there desirous of giving their 
children musical instruction who were 
unable to do so on account of the want 
ofateacher. Eula immediately entered 
into a correspondence and, as the result, 
here she was a stranger among the 
giant Rockies. But she was brave, and, 
having made up her mind to anything, 
accepted all disagreeable conditions 
with unwavering fortitude. 


Tl. 


“By gum! pardner, y’ look as tho’ 
y’ were down on yer luck this evenin,’”” 
and the brawny miner’s hand of the 
speaker descended on the shoulder of 
the young man addressed, with no gentle 
touch. 

Cecil scowled. 

“Just lift that ham off of me, will 
you, Hank ?” 

“Wal, what in thunderation makes ye 
so glum? Y’ look at that thar train ez. 
tho’ ye wanted to fight it.” 

Cecil laughed. 

“Good heavens! Hank, if it wasn’t 
for that train, we might die here and 
the bears would lick our bones before 
anyone would be any the wiser.” 

“No, you bet your sweet life they 
wouldn’t—not so long as Hank and a 
burro train war a prospectin’ these 
mountings.” 

“Well, well, but that train’s about all 
there is of civilization around here.” 

“Hum!” ejaculated Hank, surveying 
the mountains, the wastes of snow and 
the dark, dripping tunnel at the mouth 
of which they sat. 

The Eastern mail had just pulled 
into camp. At the close of the day’s 
work Hank had walked over from his 
own claim to chat with his neighbor. 
They were far up the mountain side— 
alone in a great wilderness penetrated 
only by a few rough trails. Here they 


thought they had found a paying 
prospect; had erected little log huts 
and worked steadily—seldom going to 
the camp. At least, Cecil seldom went 
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there. He had no money; and if he 
had, every cent would have gone to 
help’ him develop his prospect. He 
was working “grub stakes” now—that 
is, his partner in one of the large mines 
on the other side of the river, was earn- 
ing workman’s wages and kept him in 
the necessities of life for a half-interest 
in the claim he was developing. 

Oh, the secrets; the hopes that are 


sunk in the mountains of a mining 
country! 


Cecil Gerardin and his partner 
thought they had found good indica- 
tions. They put every available cent 
into the labor and expense of making 
their shaft. Each day there seemed 
fresh hope. The gleaming treasure 
seemed to be near.—Still it eluded 
them. Once the assays gave them such 
remarkable returns, that they sacked 


and shipped a carload of ore to the 


smelter. The returns barely paid their 


expenses. Nothing daunted, they still 
-kept working. 


As Cecil sat this evening, with his 
rough miner’s cap pushed back, he pre- 
sented a marked contrast to his com- 
panion—who was an old-time, natural- 
born prospector. The face and carriage 
of the younger man showed evidences 
of refinement and education. He never 
indulged in the coarse pleasures of the 
miners, though liked and respected by 
them; and in the lonely cabin he had a 
chest of books which he devoured—if 
he gave himself any spare time when 
he did not sleep. The result of to-day’s 
labor had been discouraging. With 
contracted brow he watched the train 
from the East, and civilization and 
homecomforts. What were his thoughts? 
Who might divine? He laughed again 
at Hank’s pious ejaculation as civiliza- 
tion was mentioned. 

“Don’t see much of it, do you, 
Hank?” 

“No, an’ let me give ye a pointer, 
young feller:’ don’t ye be a-thinkin’ 
much on civileezashun out yere. Don’t 
do no good, an’ it makes a man bluer ’n 


condensed milk. Stuff’s what we’re 


arter, an’ that’s all we've eny bisness 
to think about till we git it. Kum on 
down with me this evenin’.”’ : 

But Cecil refused, and his kind-heart- 
ed friend left him and took the trail to 
the camp. As Cecil looked after him 
he saw the figure of a woman, shrouded 
by the falling snow, coming up the path. 
She was a strange-looking woman. Her 
form was covered by a long, red cloak 
and she stooped over her traveller’s 
staff.. Her black, abundant hair was 
loose on her shoulders and only partial- 
ly covered by a red scarf. As she came 
nearer Cecil saw that her eyes were 
black and piercing. She stopped before 
him, and peering into his face said: 

“Son, what dost thy heart desire?” 

“Why dost thou ask that, mother? 
We all desire the same out here.” 

The gypsy frowned. 

“Yes; but thy desire is more.” 

“Come, mother, what canst thou tell 
me of my desire?” 

“Thou must cross the palm with the 
magic touch.” 

“Alas, mother, it is more foreign to 
my palm than to thine.” 

“Thou hast it there—the gypsy asks 
no more.” As she said this she pointed 
to a charm that hung from his watch 
chain. It was a piece of rich, native 
ore, polished and beautifully set. 

Cecil started. 

“Nay, mother, I cannot part with 
that.” 

“And why canst thou not? Has it 
worked thee any fortune, yet?” 

“Nay, indeed,” and the young man 
shock his head sadly. 

- “And it never will,” said the old wo- 
man ina shrill voice. “Cross the palm 
of the gypsy with it. It will more than 
reveal thy fortune. It will be a talis- 
man by which thou shalt know that 
success is thine.” 

“Tt matters not,” said Cecil, wearily. 
“T have no faith in thy tales; but take 
it if thou wilt,” and he unfastened the 
charm and laid it in the open hand of 
the gypsy. She chuckled and bent 
over it for some time, muttering to her- 
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self, and swaying her body to and fro. 
She then took Cecil’s hand and fixed 
her gaze steadily upon it. Then she 
commenced to talk of the past, the 
present and the future: “And, see! 
Here is the royal line. Thou canst not 
hide thy high estate. Thou art the son 
of an ancient king, and shalt hold thy 
inheritance. Here is the silver line, and 
its date is close at hand. And she of 
the fair face—yes, yes!—she is thy 
mascot—she awaits thee below”—and so 
the low, droning tone ran on. 

At the close the old woman glanced 
again at the charm: “We meet again 
and thou shalt redeem it richly.” Turn- 
ing, she descended the trail—leaving 
Cecil still and thoughtful. 


Ill. 


It was several weeks after the events 
narrated above that Cecil wandered 
down to the camp one Sunday evening. 
He was down-hearted and despondent. 
Even the traces of success had apparent- 
ly vanished in the mine. He went over 
his old papers and plans again and again, 
and with stubborn perseverance deter- 
mined to keep right on. But he felt 
very restless to-night, and stepped into 
the little chapel where service was being 
held. Once in, he almost cursed him- 
self. The sermon was stupid and rasp- 
ing, the choir painfully ordinary. But 
at the close there was that which seemed 
to lift him from the gross worries of life 
into the realms we feel at times we were 
created to inhabit. It was a girl’s voice, 
clear, strong, resonant, full of passion, 
singing of the personal friendship of 
Jesus. Old women listened and forgot 
their cares. Old men bowed their heads 
and thought of the past. Young men 
felt that life had a purity and sweetness 
in it which had well-nigh become a 
myth. The grand possibilities of life 
crowded into Cecil’s soul, and he left the 
place feeling capable of great things; 
carrying with him also the memory of 
Eula’s fair, fresh face lifted with the 
inspiration of her song. 

The next afternoon as he lay resting 


in the sun he saw a party of mountain 
climbers coming upthe trail. The party 
consisted of several ladies and gentle- 
men. “As they neared his shaft one 
of the men stepped forward and asked 
if he would object to showing the ladies 
his mine. 

“Not in the least, but there is nothing 
to show except a hole in the ground.” 

“But I have never seen a hole in the 
ground that was called a mine,” ex- 
claimed one of the ladies. 

Cecil turned quickly at sound of the 
voice—yes, it was the same, the voice 
that had stirred him so in the chapel. 
Eula was on her first exploring expe- 
dition. Everything was new and ro- 
mantic to her. 

“You ought to see one of the large 
mines first,” said Cecil toher. ‘Ours is 
only a prospect as yet.” 

“ And do you do all that work without 
finding anything?” asked Eula. 

The gentleman who had spoken to 
Cecil first answered her question. 

“Men frequently spend fortunes anda 
whole lifetime, only to find that they 
have been following a false lead.” 

This man was middle-aged, tall, with 
iron-gray hair and h<cavy moustache. 
He appeared to be a man of a superior 
station in life. 

.“Then it is something like gambling, 
isn’t it?” remarked Eula. 

The gentleman laughed. 

“In a certain sense, yes; in another, 
no. That is, all good prospectors and 
miners follow certain indications that 
experience has taught them give evi- 
dence of the presence ofore. Frequent- 
ly they come upon a new formation that 
shuts off all idea of a mine.” 

“May I go inside and see?” asked 
Eula turning to Cecil. 

“Tt is very wet at this season of the 
year,” he replied. 

“QO, that makes 
came prepared.” 

Mines were no novelty to the rest of 
the party, so Eula slipped on rubbers and 
gossamar, and with a candle fastened in 
her hood followed Cecil into the tunnel. 


no difference. I 
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He led her along the dripping passages, 
explaining the formation, and showing 
her the vein they were following. 

“Is this vein valuable?” she asked. 

“No, it contains no miueral.” 

“Why do you follow it?” 

“We expect to run to a contact that is 
valuable,” 

“ And so you just work on a supposi- 
tion, and maybe you will lose it all.” 

“No—not exactly,” Cecil answered 
with a queer smile. “The most of them 
do, but I have a foundation a little more 
definite. Did you ever hear the history 
of this valley?” 

“No,” replied Eula. “There are so 
many legends of the Aztecs and the 
Cliff Dwellers all through this region 
that J have not got them all straightened 
out yet.” 

“Well, this valley and the surround- 
ing mountains were explored by the 
Spaniards in sixteen hundred and some- 
thing. Tradition has it that many rich 
mines were discoveréd which were 
worked on an extensive scale by the 
Spanish government, and yielded fabu- 
lous returns. Traces of this work have 
been found, although they are mostly 
obliterated by snow slides and the 
mountain washing.” 

He paused. 

“What has that to do with your 
mine?” 

He fixed his eyes full on her face. 

“T have the location and plans of one 
of these mines.” 

“Dear me! Well, I should think you 
would know right what to do.” 

He shook his head slowly. “We do 
know what to do, but it takes money.” 

“Are you working just where 
they worked?” 

“No. We have found their tunnel. 
It was filled and scarcely discernible, 
but we followed it to where there had 
been an immense cave-in that probably 
stopped the work. We commenced at 


_ another point, hoping to reach the miner- 


al from that direction.” 
“Why don’t you get men to help you, 
and get lots of money ?” 
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“ Not everyone believes a story of this 
kind.” . 

“But you could show them your 
plans.” 

“True, but there are reasons why the 
plans cannot be shown. We shall reach 
it yet if we have time and strength.” 

Eula was much impressed during this 
conversation with the evident intelligence 
and refinement of the man. She could 
not refrain from saying: 

“You do not talk like a miner.” 

He laughed, looking down at himself. 

“T certainly look like one.” 

Just here Eula’s friends, who were be- 
coming impatient at their long delay, 
called to them, and they turned and 
came out into the bright light of the 
afternoon. 

“We thought you had fallen down 
into some horrible hole,” exclaimed one 
of the young ladies. 

“No, I have just been — about 
mining.” 

“IT should beg the young’ lady’s 
pardon for making my explanations too 
long,” said Cecil,taking off his cap. As 
he did so the slanting rays of the sun 
fell across his head, and the party were 
struck by its manly beauty. The some- 
what long hair clustered on it in thick, 
jet-black waves. The features were fine- 
ly moulded; the skin was very dark, but 
whether from the natural complexion, or 
from exposure, it was impossible to de- 
termine. Thé eyes were of a dark liquid 
brown that held fire and determination. 

Miss Douglas at once replied: 

“T have enjoyed it very much;” and 
the tall gentleman passed a card to Cecil, 
saying: 

“We are indebted to you for your 
courtesy.” 

None of them noticed him start as 
he read the name, and with much 
laughter and gaiety they turned down 
the trail, leaving him with bent head 
staring at the card. 

As they passed out of hearing, Eula 
said to her tall companion: 

“That man does not seem like a com- 
mon miner. Did you notice how correct 
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his language was, and what good features 
he had?” 

The gentleman replied: 

“There are many well-born and high- 
ly educated men out in these mountains. 
They become dissipated and leave home, 
or reckless from some cause or other, 
and die to society to lead wandering 
lives among these wilds.” 

Then Eula related the story that Cecil 
had told her of the lost mine. She was 
not prepared for her companion’s emo- 
tion. 

“My God! You are sure you have 
it just as he told it?” 

Then Eula thought perhaps she had 
better have kept her information to her- 
self. She remembered being told that 
frequently the greatest troubles arose 
over the claims to mining property. 

She would not for the world have 
gotten Gerardin into any difficulty, and 
replied hastily: 

“TI don’t know. I think that was it. 
Perhaps | got it mixed up with his tales 
of the early settlers.” But the tall man 
was plunged in thought. Presently he 
called to the other members of the party: 

“Do any of you know the name of 
this miner we were talking to?” 

No one knew, and with an effort he 
resumed his former lightness of manner, 
and chatted pleasantly with Eula till they 
reached the hotel. 


IV. 


Eula had been very successful during 
the short length of her Western career. 
She had a large class of pupils at gener- 
ous Western prices. Moreover, her 
manner was pleasing, and she was very 
popular among the townspeople. Her 
skill and her exquisite voice charmed 
whoever heard it. She was shown 
many attentions. Mr. Le More, the tall 
gentleman, had been particularly atten- 
tive. He was a capitalist from the East 
looking after some mining interests fora 
large company that was about to be 
formed. He had investigated almost 
every claim in the camp. Even the 
small ones whose assessments were not 
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fully worked did not escape his minute 
examination. He had not yet made ex- 
tensive purchases. He wanted to be 
sure, he said, of a satisfactory location. 
He much admired the grace and culture 
of Miss Douglas, and as he was a pas- 
sionate lover of music they had many 
charming duets together. 

As indicated by his exclamation he 
was deeply affected by what Eula told 
him of Gerardin’s mine. As soon as 
possible he examined the county records, 
and discovered the names of the owners 
of the mine. This knowledge did not 
seem to set his mind much more at ease. 
He asked different persons about it, but 
all that he could find out was that the 
two young men had worked diligently 
for a year, they seemed to have little 
money, and were acquainted with but 
few people. 

The result of his investigations was a 
telegram to a skilled Chicago lawyer. 

“Tneed you. Come at once. Expense no ob- 
ject. a 

Lawyer Stoddard appeared within a 
week. There was a long conference in 
Le More’s private room, which. closed 
as follows: 

“You see it must be done. 
it is the man himself.” 

“But how the devil could he be so 
poor?” 

“IT don’t know. The family fortunes 
were exhausted in the search years ago. 
Remember, money is no object. We 
can make the man rich.” 

“Yes; but if he is stubborn?” 

But Le More only said as he arose: 
“Tt must be done.” 


V. 


After the pleasure party departed 
Cecil sat looking at the card in his hand 
for some minutes. Then he muttered to 
himself, “I was foolish to tell her—but 
he can do nothing.” 

He thought much of Eula and his 
conversation with her. Her voice had 
penetrated his heart, and the charm of 
her manner made an impression on him 
that found his position and his poverty 


I believe 
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unusually galling. He felt that he must 
see her again, and yet how to do it was 
a mystery—so far apart were their sta- 
tions. At last he bethought himself 
of the character of a mountain guide. 
But he did not even know her name. 
The next Sunday night he was at the 
chapel again, and was rewarded by 
hearing Eula sing. He asked her 
name of a man who sat next him. After 
service he wanted to linger and speak 
with her, but reflected that it might 
attract unpleasant attention to her to be 
addressed by a rough miner. In spite 
of his self admonitions he stationed him- 
self near the door. She saw him, and 
recognizing him, stopped to ask him 
about his mine. He told her he should 
be pleased to act as guide to any party 
she wished to arrange. 

“Oh, I shall walk up and see your 
mine some day,” she said. “I am get- 
ting to be a great climber;”’ and she 
passed on. 

Not many days after she did walk 
up to the mine with a young friend. 
She wanted to tell Gerardin of her dis- 
closure to Le More, for fear it might get 
him into trouble. So, while her friend 
rested they talked. 

“It makes no difference,” Cecil said; 
I saw by his card that there are reasons 
for suspecting his interference, but there 
is nothing to endanger us. Our title is 
good.” 

“Tam so glad. I was very sorry for 
my thoughtlessness,” and then their 
talk drifted to other matters. 

That very evening a man rode up the 
trail,and halted his horse at the mine. 
It was Lawyer Stoddard. He looked 
keenly at Gerardin as he came forward 
to meethim. Courteously he asked him 
in regard to his mine and his title. Cecil 
replied respectfully in general terms. 
Cautiously the lawyer continued: 

“You have heard of the Spanish dis- 
coveries about this country ?” 

“Yes,” indifferently replied Cecil. 

“They located many rich mines.” 

“Yes,” again from Cecil. 

“If a record of the sale of such 


property existed it would nullify a sub- 
sequent claim.” 

Cecil smiled coldly. 

Lawyer Stoddard was nettled. He 
saw he had to deal with an equal. 
Leaning forward, he said: 

“What will you take for this proper- 
ty?” 

Still coolly, Cecil replied: 

“Tt is not for sale.” 

“Come now, Gerardin, name a good 
price.” 

“It is not for sale.” 

Stoddard spoke with heat: 

“IT know and you believe that 
you hold proof of these Spanish 
claims. I hold testimony that they 
passed into other hands, and the heirs 
expect to claim them.” 

“They have settled the question of 
international law and American con- 
quest ?” : 

There was a fine ring of sarcasm in 
Cecil’s voice. 

“They have, young man, and they 
have money. You will have trouble.” 

Again that cool smile of Cecil’s. 

“I presume our conference is over. 
Good evening, sir.’ 

Lawyer Stoddard rode moodily back. 
Reporting to Le More, he said: 

“T am afraid it will be a hard, case. 
He knows his ground, and you can get 
nothing out of him.” 

Le More frowned heavily, and after 
pacing backwards and forwards for a few 
moments, he replied as before: 

“Tt must be done.” 


VI. 


Lawyer Stoddard was the terror of 
criminals. He was not only a man of 
keen judgment and legal authority, but 
with detective jfixesse he left no stone 
unturned that was in the way of his 
winning his point. He had been un- 
usually successful in bringing hard and 
daring criminals to justice, and some of 
the most notorious cases in the Chicago 
courts owed their conviction to him. A 
recent case with which he had been con- 
nected was the breaking up. of a band of 
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train robbers who were plying their 
trade on certain prominent Western rail- 
ways. Two of the gang had been 
caught and convicted. One was hanged 
for the murder of an engineer. His 
brother and several others were still at 
large, and had sworn vengeance on Stod- 
dard. A part of his business on this 
trip was the detection and arrest of these 
men. He realized his danger,and was 
always fully prepared to meet an enemy. 

Several days after Stoddard’s confer- 
ence with Gerardin he again made his 
appearance at the mine. 

“Well, Gerardin, have you come to 
any different conclusion about this min- 
ing business?” 

“I gave you my answer, Mr. Stod- 
dard.” 

“Well I am sorry to trouble you, but 
I fear I have an unpleasant piece of 
intelligence for you. I believe you dis- 
covered the old shaft?” 

“You are correct.” 

“And you worked there awhile, but, 
deciding you could do better at another 
point, made your location accordingly.” 

Cecil was staring hard at the lawyer 
with a pale face. 

“The other point can be located with 
very little trouble,” he exclaimed. 

“Not now. It is already located.” 

Stoddard watched Cecil narrowly. 

“What do you think about selling 
now?” 

But Cecil hurled back his defiance 
with the pride of a hundred ancestors. 

“Do your worst. The mine is ours, 
and we shall contest yeu at every point.” 

“Very well,” coolly replied the lawyer, 
“we shall put a force of fifty men at work 
immediately with. all necessary appar- 
atus.” 

Cecil bowed, and Stoddard took his 
departure. 

Not long after Eula and her friend 
strolled up to the mine searching for 
mountain wild flowers. They found 
Cecil cleaning his gun and hunting 
knife. 

“Why do you lay down the weapons 
of peace for those of war?” she laughing- 
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ly asked, pointing to his drill and ham- 
mer which he had thrown to one side. 
“It is necessary to lay in some pro- 
visions,” he answered, “I know where 
there is a nice herd of deer, and am 
going to shoot a little this afternoon.” 
After a short chat the girls passed on. 
»That afternoon Mr. Le More asked 
Eula if she wanted to go to see a cas- 
cade that was far up the mountains 
some miles away. She was eager to go, 
as it was famous forits beauty. It wasa 
perfect afternoon. Nature was peaceful 
and calm even amid the massive grand- 
eur of her mountain gorges. The skies 
were smiling with that blue, clear sunni- 
ness so peculiar to mountain altitudes. 
The flowers brightened the dull cliffs 
with their brilliant dyes. The two rode 
slowly, chatting pleasantly, and enjoying 
the beauties of the scene. They had 
ridden for an hour or more when, as 
they turned suddenly arouhd an abrupt 
projection of rock, they came upon a 
sight that filled them with horror. Be- 
fore them in the trail lay the lifeless body 
of Stoddard, his face covered with blood, 
and his tongue protruding. Over him 
bent a man with a knife in his hand 
which was covered with blood. Startled 
by their approach, the man raised him- 
self and they saw that it was Gerardin. 
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Eula felt a deadly faintness come over 
her, and she clung blindly to the horn 
of her saddle. Cecil turned and faced 
them. Who shall surmise what went 
through his mind with lightning speed, 
as he gazed into their horrified faces, 
and saw in them the condemnation of 
the murderer? The next instant he had 
turned and fled. Le More leaped from 
his horse and bent over the still warm 
body of his friend. His scrutiny only 
established the fact that life had flown. 

“ There is nothing to do,” he said, “ ex- 
cept to return to town and summon a 
coroner.” He took Eula’s horse by the 
bridle, turned it, and was about to mount 
his own, when a thought came into his 
mind that made him say: 
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“Can you go to the coroner's office, 
Miss Eula? The body ought not to be 
left alone.” 

Eula shuddered. She raised her face 
with a pleading expression. 

“Must 1?” ‘ 

“T am afraid so. You cannot escape 
being a witness, anyway. You must 
be a brave little girl.” 

Le More took the little trembling 
hand and bent his lips to it. But Eula 
only withdrew it shudderingly, and 
started down the trail. : 

Le More, left alone with the dead, sat 
silently on a rock for a while with his 
head upon his hands. Some impulse 
moved him to approach, and feel cau- 
tiously in the pockets of the dead man. 
Not finding what he looked for 
he searched more eagerly. At last 
baffled, he exclaimed: 

“They are gone, for I know he carried 
them to-day.” 

His face showed more distress than 
it had at the murder of the lawyer. 

Soon there was the tramp of horses’ 
hoofs, and a party of men from the town 
appeared who took charge of the body. 
' The evidence pointed to but one verdict, 
and soon officers were scouring the 
country for Gerardin. There was so 
much excitement that they did not 
think at first of going to his cabin. It 
was fully a week before the sheriff one 
evening approached it. He found 
Nichols, Gerardin’s partner, preparing 
his evening meal. He inquired for Ger- 
ardin more as a matter of formality than 
because he expected information. 

“You'll not have to hunt much more,” 
was the answer. “He'll be in to-mor- 
row.” 

The sheriff was astounded. 

“How do you know?” 

“I had a letter from him this even- 
ing.” 

“ Let me see it,” he exclaimed, quick- 
ly scenting a thread of new evidence. 

But Nichols was ready for him. 

“I burned it,” he said coolly, “but 
you'll have enough evidence before 
long.” 
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The sheriff was puzzled at his manner, 
but rode up with several men the next 
evening hardly expecting to find his 
man, but anticipating trouble if he were 
there. He was dumbfounded to see 
Gerardin calmly eating his supper. He 
approached him under cover of re- 
volvers. Gerardin spoke pleasantly and 
rose. 

“TI presume you would like to have 
me accompany you, gentlemen?” 

The sheriff produced his bracelets. 

“ Perhaps you will not object to slip- 
ping these on.” 

“There is no need, but just as you 
like,’ and Cecil was taken into town 
manacled. 


Vill 


The day of the trial was one of in- 
tense excitement in Enterprise. The 
court room was crowded with the chief 
people of the place. When the prisoner 
was brought into court there was 
a murmur of surprise. He appeared in 
a handsomely made suit of newest cut 
and pattern. The dress of a gentleman 
set off his handsome figure and polished 
appearance. His confinement had 
bleached his face of the sunburn, and 
left it a pale, clear olive. His was the 
reverse of the appearance of a criminal. 

Le More testified to the circumstances 
of the finding of the murdered man. 
The attorney for the State asked him if he 
knew of any motive that could be as- 
signed for the deed. He then stated 
that he represented a company, formed 
to work a rich mine, who were in posses- 
sion of the papers held by the heirs of 
the property; that this property had 
formerly belonged to a line of the royal 
house of Spain, who had sold it several 
hundred years ago when in reduced 
circumstances. Traditions of the fabu- 
lous wealth of the mine had been hand- 


‘ed down from generation to generation. 


The last generation had spent their all 
in the search for its location. Their 
company, which represented a vast 
amount of capital, had stumbled upon 
the site purely through accident, al- 
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train robbers who were plying their 
trade on certain prominent Western rail- 
ways. Two of the gang had been 
caught and convicted. One was hanged 
for the murder of an engineer. His 
brother and several others were still at 
large, and had sworn vengeance on Stod- 
dard. A part of his business on this 
trip was the detection and arrest of these 
men. He realized his danger,and was 
always fully prepared to meet an enemy. 

Several days after Stoddard’s confer- 
ence with Gerardin he again made his 
appearance at the mine. 

“Well, Gerardin, have you come to 
any different conclusion about this min- 
ing business?” 

“I gave you my answer, Mr. Stod- 
dard.” 

“Well I am sorry to trouble you, but 
I fear I have an unpleasant piece of 
intelligence for you. I believe you dis- 
covered the old shaft?” 

“You are correct.” 

“And you worked there awhile, but, 
deciding you could do better at another 
point, made your location accordingly.” 

Cecil was staring hard at the lawyer 
with a pale face. 

“The other point can be located with 
very little trouble,” he exclaimed. 

“Not now. It is already located.” 

Stoddard watched Cecil narrowly. 

“What do you think about selling 
now?” 

But Cecil hurled back his defiance 
with the pride of a hundred ancestors. 

“Do your worst. The mine is ours, 
and we shall contest yeu at every point.” 

“Very well,” coolly replied the lawyer, 
“we shall put a force of fitty men at work 
immediately with. all necessary appar- 
atus.” 

Cecil bowed, and Stoddard took his 
departure. 

Not long after Eula and her friend 
strolled up to the mine searching for 
mountain wild flowers. They found 
Cecil cleaning his gun and hunting 
knife. 

“Why do you lay down the weapons 
of peace for those of war?” she laughing- 


ly asked, pointing to his drill and ham- 
mer which he had thrown to one side. 
“It is necessary to lay in some pro- 
visions,” he answered, “I know where 
there is a nice herd of deer, and am 
going to shoot a little this afternoon.” 
After a short chat the girls passed on. 
elThat afternoon Mr. Le More asked 
Eula if she wanted to go to see a cas- 
cade that was far up the mountains 
some miles away. She was eager to go, 
as it was famous forits beauty. It wasa 
perfect afternoon. Nature was peaceful 
and calm even amid the massive grand- 
eur of her mountain gorges. The skies 
were smiling with that blue, clear sunni- 
ness so peculiar to mountain altitudes. 
The flowers brightened the dull cliffs 
with their brilliant dyes. The two rode 
slowly, chatting pleasantly, and enjoying 
the beauties of the scene. They had 
ridden for an hour or more when, as 
they turned suddenly arouhd an abrupt 
projection of rock, they came upon a 
sight that filled them with horror. Be- 
fore them in the trail lay the lifeless body 
of Stoddard, his face covered with blood, 
and his tongue protruding. Over him 
bent.a man with a knife in his hand 
which was covered with blood. Startled 
by their approach, the man raised him- 
self and they saw that it was Gerardin. 


VII. 


Eula felt a deadly faintness come over 
her, and she clung blindly to the horn 
of her saddle. Cecil turned and faced 
them. Who shall surmise what went 
through his mind with lightning speed, 
as he gazed into their horrified faces, 
and saw in them the condemnation of 
the murderer? The next instant he had 
turned and fled. Le More leaped from 
his horse and bent over the still warm 
body of his friend. His scrutiny only 
established the fact that life had flown. 

“ There is nothing to do,” he said, “ ex- 
cept to return to town and summon a 
coroner.” He took Eula’s horse by the 
bridle, turned it, and was about to mount 
his own, when a thought came into his 
mind that made him say: 
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“Can you go to the coroner’s office, 
Miss Eula?. The body ought not to be 
left alone.” 

Eula shuddered. She raised her face 
with a pleading expression. 

“Must 1?” . 

“T am afraid so. You cannot escape 
being a witness, anyway. You must 
be a brave little girl.” 

Le More took the little trembling 
hand and bent his lips to it. But Eula 
only withdrew it shudderingly, and 
started down the trail. ; 

Le More, left alone with the dead, sat 
silently on a rock for a while with his 
head upon his hands. Some impulse 
moved him to approach, and feel cau- 
tiously in the pockets of the dead man. 
Not finding what he looked for 
he searched more eagerly. At last 
baffled, he exclaimed: 

“They are gone, for I know he carried 
them to-day.” 

His face showed more distress than 
it had at the murder of the lawyer. 

Soon there was the tramp of horses’ 
hoofs, and a party of men from the town 
appeared who took charge of the body. 
The evidence pointed to but one verdict, 
and soon officers were scouring the 
country for Gerardin. There was so 
much excitement that they did not 
think at first of going to his cabin. It 
was fully a week before the sheriff one 
evening approached it. He found 
Nichols, Gerardin’s partner, preparing 
his evening meal. He inquired for Ger- 
ardin more as a matter of formality than 
because he expected information. 

“You'll not have to hunt much more,” 
was the answer. “He'll be in to-mor- 
row.” 

The sheriff was astounded. 

“ How do you know?” 

“I had a letter from him this even- 
ing.” 

“ Let me see it,” he exclaimed, quick- 
ly scenting a thread of new evidence. 

But Nichols was ready for him. 

“TI burned it,” he said coolly, “but 
you'll have enough evidence before 
long.” 


The sheriff was puzzled at his manner, 
but rode up with several men the next 
evening hardly expecting to find his 
man, but anticipating trouble if he were 
there. He was dumbfounded to see 
Gerardin calmly eating his supper. He 
approached him under cover of re- 
volvers. Gerardin spoke pleasantly and 
rose. 

“TI presume you would like to have 
me accompany you, gentlemen?” 

The sheriff produced his bracelets. 

“ Perhaps you will not object to slip- 
ping these on.” 

“There is no need, but just as you 
like,” and Cecil was taken into town 
manacled. 


Vill 


The day of the trial was one of in- 
tense excitement in Enterprise. The 
court room was crowded with the chief 
people of the place. When the prisoner 
was brought into court there was 
a murmur of surprise. He appeared in 
a handsomely made suit of newest cut 
and pattern. The dress of a gentleman 
set off his handsome figure and polished 
appearance. His confinement had 
bleached his face of the sunburn, and 
left it a pale, clear olive. His was the 
reverse of the appearance of a criminal. 

Le More testified to the circumstances 
of the finding of the murdered man. 
The attorney for the State asked him if he 
knew of any motive that could be as- 
signed for the deed. He then stated 
that he represented a company, formed 
to work a rich mine, who were in posses- 
sion of the papers held by the heirs of 
the property; that this property had © 
formerly belonged to a line of the royal 
house of Spain, who had sold it several 
hundred years ago when in reduced 
circumstances. Traditions of the fabu- 
lous wealth of the mine had been hand- 
ed down from generation to generation. 
The last generation had spent their all 
in the search for its location. Their 
company, which represented a vast 
amount of capital, had stumbled upon 
the site purely through accident, al- 
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though it would not have escaped his 
narrow searches in the end. The 
ancient house claimed that the sale was 
illegal, as it was forced upon the owner 
for the payment of debt, which was con- 
trary to the ancient laws of Spain gov- 
erning the royal lineage. The present 
representative was a young man who 
had sailed for America under an as- 
sumed name, and while exceedingly 
limited in funds had prosecuted the 
search personally. 

Le More showed signs of great ex- 
citement. He rose to his feet, and ad- 
dressing the crowded hall, said: 

“You see that young man before you 
in the person of Cecil Gerardin.” 

The amazement ofthe crowd was with 
difficulty restrained. 

Le More continued: 

“He knew that the murdered man 
possessed those papers of sale. He had 
offered the prisoner in the name of our 
company a generous prize for his right 
which he could not lawfully establish. 
Moreover, we had legally located the 
original workings, and were to put a 
force of men at work immediately who 
would have reaci-ed the vein before this 
man with his crippled resources possibly 
could. Moreover, I examined the 
pockets of the dead man and found the 
papers were gone, which I know he 
was carrying that day. Here is the 
motive for the crime, from which his 
hot and crafty Spanish blood would not 
shrink.” 

Gerardin sat perfectly unmoved 
through this recital. The cool smile 
never left his lips. 

The next witness that was called was 
Eula Douglas. She was expected to 
testify for the State and was asked to 
tell her story. She narrated the cir- 
cumstances ofthe finding as Mr. Le More 
had done. Then she went on to tell 
about her stroll to the cabin that same 
morning, and repeated the conversation 
in regard to Gerardin’s going hunting. 

“It was the hunting knife he held in 
his hand,” shesaid. “As I went to town 
I turned down a trail that branched from 
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the main one in my eagerness to shorten 
the distance. Lying to one side I saw a 
deer that had been recently killed and 
skinned. A knife was lying beside it 
which I recognized as Mr. Gerardin’s 
from the peculiarly wrought handle.” 

This testimony produced a great sen- 
sation. For the first time persons 
began to think that Gerardin might not 
be the murderer. Miss Douglas’s friend, 
who had walked with her to find flowers, 
corroborated her testimony in regard to 
the conversation at the cabin. She was 
called by the defendant’s counsel. The 
next man he called was the sheriff of an 
adjoining county. He stated that about 
four days after the time of the murder, 
the prisoner came to his office one 
evening and told him he was in com- 
pany with a desperate man, wanted for 
train robbery, and whom he had seen 
murder a man who was seeking to 
break up his gang. Arrangements 
were made to bring him to the office. 
He had several deputies with him. 
When Gerardin entered with his man 
he quickly locked the ‘door. The out- 
law recognized the sonnd and realized 
that he had been trapped. With the 
strength of a lion he made an effort to 
escape and sprang for the door—at 
the same time drawing his revolver. 
He had shot him in the struggle; mor- 
tally wounding him in the breast. When 
he found he could not live he had con- 
fessed his crimes, the last of which was 
the murder of lawyer Stoddard to 
avenge the death of his brother. 

The room rang with the cheers of 
the audience when it was proven that 
the innocent was justified. Gerardin 
took the stand amid ringing applause. 
He related about his going hunting and 
killing the deer. He was just skinning 
it when he heard a cry of distress, and 
ran towards the spot with his knife in 
his hand. He saw the outlaw hastening 
away; but got a full view of his face. 
He went to examine the corpse. When 
he saw Le More and Miss Douglas, he 
realized the position he was placed in 
himself, and saw that his only hope was 




























to follow the real criminal. He got his 
rifle and started after him. He followed 
his trail: for hours without discovering 
him. Towards nightfall he met a gypsy 
who wandered about the mountains and 
told fortunes. She grasped his hand 
and told him she could direct him to 
what he sought; telling him of the 
cave she. had seen the outlaw enter. 
He approached this cave as a benighted 
traveller, and succeeded in getting the 
outlaw to accept him as a companion. 
He had planned their travels for the 
next town with the result that the 
sheriff had stated. He had employed 
an able lawyer who conferred with Miss 
Douglas. He wished the facts kept a 
secret until the time of the trial, when 
the affair could be settled forever. The 
outlaw was searched by the sheriff. 
Stoddard’s watch and purse were found 
on him. He said he had torn up the 
papers he found. 
The remaining formalities of the trial 
were gone through with in short order. 
At the conclusion an old woman in a 
red cloak advanced to the front. She 
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went up to Gerardin and placed a little - 
watch charm in his hands. 

“The ore has been found,” she said, 
“and I want a larger piece than this.” 

Nichols followed her, and explained 
that the grand strike had just been made 
in the mine. The news of the strike 
had reached Le More, and after the con- 
gratulations were over, and Gerardin had 
a little time to himself, he went to him 
and told him since the papefs were 
destroyed, and they had discovered that 
through a blunder copies had never been 
made, that it was useless to pursue their 
side of the case, and his company and 
his capital were at Gerardin’s disposal 
for working the mine if he wished to 
make use of it at a fair compensation. 
The offer was accepted and the neces- 
sary papers drawn. 

Gerardin must also have had business 
in another direction, for when he re- 
turned to the home of his ancestors, he 
took with him a blushing bride, who 
went to waken the echoes of a gloomy 
palace with the fresh voice of a legal 
daughter of an ancient king. 

Rico, Colorado. 








THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 


BY OBURN R. HOLLAND. 


66 ANT t hear how th’ Loved 

One got them scars on his face, 
do ye?” said the night engineer of the 
Hecla coal mine, “Wall, jist sit down 
here till I put a fire under th’ north 
biler, an’ I'll tell ye th’ story.” 

I had been about the mine most of the 
day and had spoken a few words with 
the engineer on the day shift, a young 
man, not more than one or two and 
twenty I should have thought him. His 
face, as I first saw it, was an attractive 
one, one of those faces which at once in- 
spire confidence and beget a liking; but 
when he turned I saw that the side of 
his face which had first been turned from 
me, was seared and scarred as if from the 
effects of a burn. During the day as 
I moved about the engine house—I 
was making some alternations in the 
machinery—I could not refrain from 
stealing covert glances at the face of the 
young engineer. Viewed as I first saw 
it, from the side nearest the engine house 
door, if was a boyish face, suggestive of 
laughing good humor and jollity; but 
when my work called me upon his right, 
as he stood facing the indicator which 
showed the position of the cage in the 
shaft, I looked upon a face which showed, 
beneath the havoc wrought by fire, a 
look of set determination, of unfaltering 
purpose. One view showed me the face 
of a thoughtless, careless boy; the other 
that of a man of iron will. 

“Yes, stranger, I have known Loved 
One a long time, ever since he came t’ 
th’ camp six years ago, an’ better,” said 
the engineer when he had returned from 
replenishing the furnace fires. “He was 
only a strip o’ a boy when he come here. 





I were firin’ at th’ Simpson shaft then, 
an’ he come inter th’ biler house one 
day an’ struck me for a job o’ wheelin’ 
in coal. We was short a slack wheeler 
then, so I sent him t’ Bill Simpson, 
th’ boss. Bill said th’ boy were toolight 
t’ be o’ any use, but Loved One begged 
hard for ’em t’ give him a trial an’ we 
needed a man mighty bad, so they 
put him t’ work. His right name air 
Griff Davis, but we got t’ callin’ him 
th’ Loved one, an th’ name have sticked 
to him. Ye see the Simpson boardin’ 
house then were kep’ by an ol’ lady what 
was powerful fond o' cats; she had a 
dozen o’ ’em about th’ house, an’ she 
allers called them ‘Little Loved Ones;’ 
so arter a while when she got to makin’ 
a pet o’ Davis, th’ boys gin him th’ 
name o’ Loved One. 

He were a provokin’ little devil them 
days, allers cuttin’ up an’ playin’ jokes 
on th’ men; I swore more’n a hundred 
times that I’d get Bill t’ fire him, but he 
would sober right down an’ beg so hard 
t’ be gin another show that I couldn't 
nohow keep out o’ humor with him. 
Worst on it was, he didn’t really gin a 
feller any chance t’ squeal on him, for 
he allers got his work done somehow. 
He’d fool round playin’ jokes on the car 
runner an’ th’ engineer till I’d put th’ 
last bit o’ coal on th’ fires an’ then’ I’d 
say t’ m’self, ‘I'll catch ye this time, 
young feller,’ but if ye'll believe it, be- 
fore I wanted t’ put on another fire, he’d 
have two or three cars o’ coal ready, an’ 
be wheelin’ away stiddy as enybody ye 
ever see. We uster have trouble keep- 
in’ a man on that job ‘fore he come; 
they’d say it was too much work for th’ 








pay an’ they would be allus a quittin’, 
but Loved One stayed with it an’ done 
fust rate, all but his devi!ment. 

“Arter a while I got t’ kinder likin’ 
th’ kid, an’ sometimes I’d have t’ take 
his part gin th’ drivers, for he’d be allers 
playin’ some fool trick on some one 
what got him into trouble. He’d devil 
anybody, Loved One would. I mind 
one day when the superintendent come 
out t’ go through th’ mine, he hung up 
his coat an’ hat in the engine house an’ 
put on some old clo’es what the en- 
gineer had thar. Wall, Rill an’ the 
super’ wa’n’t no mor’n out o’ sight down 
th’ shaft ‘fore Loved One takes an’ nails 
th’ linin’ o’ that coat fast t’ the wall. 
When the super’ come up th’ kid were a 
wheelin’ slack innercent as ye please, 
an’ he were the most surprised person 
in th’ whole outfit t’ think that thar 
were any galoot ’bout th’ mine mean 
*nuff t’ play sich a trick. Th’ super’ 
actly gin Loved One a half dollar for 
gittin’ that coat loose an’ brushin’ it up 
for him. 

“So it went on, an’ Loved One came 
nigh ’nuff bein’ fired many a time all 
along o’ his foolishness, for he did his 
work well, but he squeezed through 
somehow, and ’twasn’t long before he 
could fire th’ boilers an’ keep up steam 
every mite as well as I could. Then th’ 
super’ sort o’ tooka fancy t’ him; Loved 
One were so awful smooth an’ told’ th’ 
super’ sich whoppin’ lies that it came t’ 
seem as if th’ place couldn’t run without 
him. When th’ company opened up 
this mine, what should th’ super do but 
ask Bill t’ send Loved One over here t’ 
fire. We all growled right smart ’bout 
that cause we didn’t want t’ lose th’ kid, 
for all his cussedness; an’ I knowed 
right well we'd never get a better slack 
wheeler; but it’s no use kickin’ when 
th’ super’ talks, so we had t’ let him go. 
It was sort o’ lonesome ’bout the Simp- 
son for a while arter that an’ I had a 
sort o’ sneakin’ hope that Loved One 
couldn’t keep up steam, an’ they would 
have t’ send him back; still, spite o’ all, 
I kinder knew he’d keep them biilers hot, 
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an’ he did. It’s no fool o’ a job, either, 
for they h’ist a power o’ coal here at th’ 
Hecla, ‘bout eight hundred tons a day, 
an’ all them air compressors take a 
power o’ steam, but there never was 
any kick comin’ on th’ kid ’cept ’count 
o’ his cussedness. 

“Arter Loved One had been firin’ 
here ’bout six months, th’ super’ come 
inter th’ engine house one day an’ finds 
Loved One at the engine, h’istin’ away, 
large as life. Ye see, Sept Wood had 
the engine then, an’ a good engineer he 
was, too, but powerful lazy. He could 
h’ist jist as much coal as any man in th’ 
camp, Sept could; but he’d rather lie on 
a bench than stand up at th’ levers. So 
he had been teachin’ th’ kid t’ hist an’ 
had him doin’ half th’ work for a month, 
when the super’ got onto th’ deal. 

“ Now I’ve knowed the super a good 
many years an’ I never saw him mad but 
twice; an’ that was one o’ th’times. He 
jist lit inter Sept an’ gin him a fearful 
tongue lashin’. He don’t cuss, super’ 
don’t—bein’ a leadin’ light ’mongst th’ 
Presbyterians at What Cheer, but he 
can make other words seem th’ most 
like cuss words o’ any man I ever see. 
Why, ol’ Sept jist nater’ly wilted down 
when th’ super lit inter him. An’ thar 
stood th’ kid, cool as anything, pullin’ 
up coal in th’ best 0’ style. Arter the 
super had flattened Sept all out he 
turned t’ th’ kid an’ sez: 

“«Didn’t you know you were sent 
over here t’ fire? Ye have no business 
with th’ engine. Git back there inter 
th’ boiler house where you belong.’ 

“*Yes, I know I’m fireman,’ said th’ 
kid, ‘but I’ve jist got this engine down 
fine. Jist come an’ see how smooth I 
can land the cage, Mr. Scully.’ 

“Well, sir, th’ Loved One act’ly 
talked th’ super inter a good humor an’ 
saved Sept from bein’ fired. _ But the 
super made him promise faithful t’ keep 
his hands off o’ the’ engine, which he 
did for bout a month. Then one day 
Sept wa'n’t able to come out, havin’ 
caught cold onter his lungs, an’ when 
Bill found himse’f out o’ an engineer he 
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comes round an’ tells Loved One t’ 
come an’ hist coal. . 

“‘But the super told me t’ let th’ en- 
gine alone,’ said th’ kid. 

“‘An’ I tells ye t’ hist, roared Bill. 
‘Super is in Chicago an’ I’m boss here.’ 

“So Loved One went back t’ th’ en- 
gine an’ after that it were ’bout th’ same 
as before; th’ kid doing half th’ histin’ 
right along. But he kep’ a sharp look- 
out for th’ super an’ wa’n’t caught 
again. He— 

“Ding it!—can’t they let that bell 
alone?” he suddenly exclaimed, as three 
vigorous strokes of the signal bell an- 
nounced that some one was on the cage 
ready to ascend. “I reckon it’s that 
crazy water baler; he’s continually run- 
nin’ up an’ down th’ shaft.” 

“Yes,” he continued, when he had 
hoisted the men and resumed his seat 
by the fire, “Loved one was mighty 
cute, an’ didn’t allow himse’f t’ be 
caught ag’in; so everything went on 
smooth till ‘bout th’ last o’ January, 
when Sept got a fall an’ broke his leg. 
Then Bill put Loved One at the engine 
an’ wrote th’ tel’ super’ what he had 
done. Super took it more cool this 
time, but he still said they couldn't 
trust a boy at th’ engine; so, when he 
came out from Chicago a few days after, 
he brought out a new engineer. We all 
seed as Loved One hated mighty bad t’ 
give up th’ engine an’, wust o’ it was th’ 
new man were sort o’ big feelin’ an’ 
ordered Loved One ’round like he were 
a sort o’ slave. But th’ kid couldn’t be 
down in th’ mouth nohow, an’ in a few 
days he was playin’ his fool tricks, big 
as ever. Th’ new engineer wa’n’t much 
good, either; he couldn’t h’ist nigh so 
much coal as th kid,an’ he were contin- 
ually a-missin’ th’ wings an’ havin’ t’ 
take th’ second pull t’ land th’ cage. 
Now, all that foolin’ takes time, an’ when 
a man has eight hundred tons o’ coal 
t’ h’ist in a day, he hain’t no time t’ lose. 
So things didn’t move smooth. Bill was 
arter th’ engineer all th’ time for not 
h’istin’ fast ‘nuff an’ th’ engineer, he'd 
take out his spite in abusin’ Loved One. 
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Bill tried hard t’ git rid o’ th’ feller an’ 
let th’ kid have th’ engine; but th’ Super 
wouldn’t hear t’ it. He said the miner’s 
lives often depended on a cool head at 
th’ engine an’ it wouldn’t do t’ trust a 
boy in sich a place. 

“That was th’ Hecla’s first winter an’ 
we were runnin’ without an air shaft, so 
thar wa’n’t no way o’ gittin’ out o’ th’ 
mine, ’cept by th’ main shaft. It’s not 
right t’ work men underground with 
only one show t’ git out, but lots o’ 
mines are worked that way, though it 
air ag’in th’ law. 

“Wall, ‘long in April some time th’ 
engine-house caught fire: Th’ fust 
buildings o’ th’ Hecla was all built o’ 
wood, an’ you knows a shaft-house soon 
gits well soaked with oil, so they burns 
like a flash. There were a strong wind 
blowin’, too, which made matters wuss. 
Th’ super happened to be here that day 
an’ he thought ’bout th’ men at once; 
he knowed ’twarn’t no use t’ try t’ save 
th’ buildin’s. There was nearly two 
hundred men in th’ mine an’ th’ timbers 
was purty sure t’ burn out o’ th’ shaft 
an’ let it cave in an’ bury them alive. 
I knowed that, for I’d seen them shaft 
houses burn before, an’ th’ timber allers 
burns cleans out o’ th’ shaft so it has t’ 
be digged over. Th’ Super’ thought o’ 
all this in a jiffy, an’ he rushed down t’ 
th’ engine house. 

“*Williams,’ sez he t’ th’ engineer, 
what was standin’ jist outside th’ engine 
house, ‘I’m goin’ down th’ shaft t’ call 
th’ men out an’ see that they gits on th’ 
cage in good order. You go back t’ 
your engine an’ don’t leave it till every 
man’s up, no matter what happens.’ 

“Wall, sir, that galoot let the super’ 
down an’ h’isted one cage load o’ men; 
then he left th’ cage at th’ landin’ an’ 
rushed out. ‘Th’ roof’s goin t’ fall in 
an’ I ain’t goin’ t’ stay thar an’ be 
crushed,’ he yelled. 

“Bill, he jist whipped out his gun an’ 
yelled out, ‘Git back thar, ye cowardly 
devil, or I'll fix ye, I will,’ an’ he would, 
too, but jist then we heard th’ cage 
start again. I had never teched an 
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engine then, stranger, though I had 
been firin’ much longer than th’ kid; 
but I could tell by th’ sound when a 
good hand was on th’ levers, an’ soon 
as that cage started I know’d thar was 
goin t’ be some speedy runnin’. I’ve 
seen some mighty purty h’istin’ in my 
time, but never before or since have I 
seen th’ cages fly th’ way they did that 
day. 

“Bill an’ me went down t’ th’ mouth 
o’ th’ shaft t’ watch th’ gates an’ see 
that no one were hurt gittin’ off th’ cage. 
An’ sir, for all them thar cages were 
runnin’ at sich lightnin’ speed, he 
stopped ’em at th’ landin’ every trip as 
neat an’ clean as ye ever.see it done. 
We could look right through at him 
from where we stood an’ I mind well 
th’ look on his face. I tell ye, stranger, 
it were grand t’ see in th’ glare o’ th, 
fire. You can see something of it yet 
where his face were burned; seems like 
th’ fire caught that determined look an’ 
fixed it thar. He never took his eye 
off o’ that indicator, an’ th’ bell didn’t 
git thro’ ringin’ till that cage sprang up 
with sich a leap as I never see it give 
before or since. 

“Th’ super’ kept the men in good 
order below, an’ no time was lost. Ten 
men came up on each cage an’ a cage 
were histed every half-minute; but spite 
o’ all th’ roof fell in before th’ men 
were all up. Loved One saw it comin’ 
and jumped back inter th’ shelter o’ th’ 
b’iler-house wall; th’ next instant we 
saw him rush through th’ burnin’ rub- 
bish t’ th’ levers again. Th’ burnin’ 
rafters and.shingles had fell over th’ 
drums, but he started the engine with 
such a bound that they was all flung 


aside. I saw a fallin’ rafter strike th’ 
kid squar’ on th’ shoulder an’ knock 
him flat, but he were up again an’ 
caught th’ brake in time t’ stop, th 
cage at th’ landin’. 

“«Two more loads,’ said th’ men 
Bill, as they got off, an’ Bill called out 
t’ Loved One, ‘Keep up courage; only 
two more trips!” Th’ walls were all 
blazin’ by that time an’ th’ kid seemed 
to be wrapped in a sheet o’ flame. Jist 
as he started th’ cage for the last trip 
th’ indicator fell, an’ he h’isted by guess; 
but, true as I’m tellin’ ye, he didn’t miss 
th’ landin’ a foot. I tell ye the miners 
set up a cheer when th’ super’ an’ Loved 
One rushed up with the last cage load 
o’ men. Loved One’s face and hands 
were badly burned an’ his collar bone 
were busted. whar that air beam hit 
him, but it wa’n’t long ’fore he were out 
playin’ tricks on us again. The shaft 
caved in an’ the mules were all 
smothered, jist like th’ men would have 
been if th’ kid hadn’t staid by th’ 
engine. 

“When the shaft were cleaned out an’ 
new buildin’s put up, Loved One took 
th’ engine, an’ no one said a word about 
him bein’ only a boy. An’ that air th’ 
way Loved One got them scars.” 

“So, no lives were lost,” I said. 

“Wall, no human bein’s,” was th’ 
answer. “As I tole ye, several good 
mules were smothered, an’ that varmint 
Williams had an interview with the 
miners that evenin’, an’ when they left 
him he were danglin’ in th’ breeze at th’ 
end o’ a rope; but he aint worth speak-. 
in’ on,” 

Greeley, Colorado. 
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DOC’S STORY. 


BY CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


T was a lazy afternoon in August 
188-, that Doc W. and a group 
of congenial spirits, off for an afternoon’s 
outing, were stretched upon the sand 
beach at Long Tail Point. .This charm- 
ing spot is six miles from Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and is a long, low-lying, 
grassy point, stretching for two miles 
from the western mainland into Green 
Bay—that beautiful arm of Lake Mich- 
igan and well-known paradise of sports- 
men and lovers of the picturesque. 

We had just come from a tumble in 
the breakers, and were enjoying our- 
selves by being delightfully lazy as we 
lay sprawled in various attitudes upon 
the warm sand. Back of us rose Long 
Tail Light, gleaming white and cool in 
the afternoon sun; flanked by umbrage- 
ous cottonwoods and elms, whose writh- 
ing branches were silhouetted against 
the yellow August sky. Reedy lagoons 
—haunt of perch and bass—stretched 
away toward Duck Creek to the west- 
’ard, the dark-green rushes bending lazi- 
ly and gracefully to the long swell that 
reached them from the deeper waters of 
the bay. The foaming white-caps broke 
on the sand-bar a few rods from the 
shore, and the resultant waves ran 
swiftly up the sloping beach almost to 
our feet. 

Doc’s longitudinal development at 
the expense of lateral proportions has 
already been referred to in a former 
article in which he figured prominently. 
To give the reader a graphic mentai 
photogragh of his peculiar build I need 
only repeat the remark of a mutual 
friend, who suggested that, “If Doc 
would only diet himself just a little, he 
would be able to tread shot in a double- 


barrel gun.” Doc’s “shape” was a 
standard source for witticisms, and, as 
his sinuous length lay at full stretch on 
this lazy afternoon, it was made, as 
usual, the target for random shots. 
Doc’s good. nature was inperturbable. 
He skillfully parried these verbal thrusts 
and, finally, as a lull fell upon the con- 
versation, remarked: “Did I ever tell 
you fellows the story about the time I got 
shut up in a hogshead?” The reply 
was a chorus of negatives and an 
eager clamor for the recital, for Doc 
was a Capital story-teller. 

“It’s a pretty long story,” began Doc. 

“Just what we might expect from a 
fellow of your proportions,” put in Man- 
fred, the punster of the crowd, as he 
settled himself in an easier attitude. 

But Doc went on regardless of the 
interruption. “Our folks lived on a 
farm up in Outogamie County, then. 
There was a big ‘sugar bush’ on the 
place consisting of a thousand or so 
sugar maples. It was in the sugar sea- 
son, that is, early spring, when cold 
nights and warm, thawing days made 
the sap circulate freely. It had been an 
unusually active season, so far, and the 
great basswood stone troughs were 
brimming full of sap. We had not 
‘syrupped down’ the night before on ac- 
count of the rush, ond consequently the 
big evaporating pans were full of partly 
evaporated sap, which a few hours of 
boiling would bring to a sufficient thick- 
ness to be transferred to the house for 
the final process of ‘sugaring off.’ 
Father was very loth to leave the camp 
in this condition, for it was Saturday 
night, and, as we were pretty near the 
village, we knew from experience that 
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some of the lawless town boys were 
more than likely to pay the camp a 
visit and, besides wasting the syrup, 
do more or less damage by scorching 
the pans in their clumsy attempts to 
sugar off at the camp. But father was 
very puritanic in his observance of 
Sunday, and not for the loss of twice 
the amount of ‘sweetening’ at stake, 
would he have broken his rule of taking 
the whole family to church. I succeed- 
ed in being left at home, however, on 
the plea of a sick headache. I think 
the real cause was a sort of general 
tiredness over the work of the previous 
week and a lack of ambition to be put 
to sleep by the droning old preacher 
who held forth in the church. 

But my headache, real or imaginary, 
soon gave place to boyish restlessness, 
and, kicking off the quilt under which 
they had left me snugly tucked up on 
the lounge, I wandered out to the barn 
to see if there were any new-laid eggs. 
I found half a dozen, and with the sight 
of them came a sudden desire to go to the 
sugar camp and boil them in the hot 
sap. We had often done this at our 
mid-day lunches, which suggested it to 
my mind. Besides, I had noticed 
father’s evident uneasiness at leaving 
the camp as he had the night previous, 
and I easily persuaded myself that my 
presence was highly necessary there at 
that particular time. I was soon there 
and found everything just as we had 
left it. There was a fine bed of 
coals in the arch and a few pieces of 
hard, dry, iron-wood, soon set the pans 
a-boiling. In went the eggs tothe 
bottom of an old skimmer, made out of 
a large pannikin punched full of holes, 
with a long stick bent at the end and 
split to go over the edge for a handle. 
The eggs were soon done, and set, skim- 
mer and all, into a large hogshead that 
stood by, to cool. As this hogshead 
plays a somewhat important part in the 
remainder of this story, 1 may as well 
say that it was a home-made affair of 
ample proportions, built during leisure 
moments while watching the camp and 


destined eventually to stand in the big 
store chamber at the house as a recep- 
tacle for such portion of the spring’s 
product of sugar as was moulded into 
loaves. During the summer these 
would gradually drain and whiten, the 
drippings oozing out at the bottom of 
the cask and forming an irresistible at- 
traction for flies ——and children. 

“By this time the eggs were suf- 
ficiently cooled to be eaten with comfort, 
and I was looking about for some 
packages of salt and pepper, which I 
knew had been left at the camp from 
previous lunches, when I caught sight 
of a familiar figure at some distance 
through the trees, approaching the camp. 
It was father, who had returned from 
church, and, finding me gone from the 
house, had grown uneasy, and by some 
mental process best known to fathers, 
had coupled my absence and his un- 
easiness regarding the. camp, together 
and had come down to investigate. It 
was strictly against his commands for 
any member of the family to go there 
on Sunday, and visions of pliant beech. 
switches immediately danced before my: 
eyes. 
didn’t take a great while for me to con- 
clude that discretion was the better part 
of valor, ‘and as the hogshead was the 
most convenient hiding place at hand, in I 
went. Nor did I stand on the order of 
my going. Fortunately, as it afterward 
transpired, none of the boiled eggs were 
broken in my precipitous descent. The 
cask was roomy enough for comfort, 
and a large bung-hole on the side en- 
abled me to survey the vantage of the 
field without disclosing myself to view. 
The old gentleman was a trifle near- 


sighted, and I felt confident from this 


fact that he had not caught sight of my 
heels as I disappeared. 

From my coign of vantage I saw 
him approach the camp, and heard his 
impatient exclamation as he observed 
that the fire had been recently replen- 
ished. He laid it all, however, to my 
infinite relief, to the town, boys, who 
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had, he supposed, taken flight at his 
approach. 

I observed him, as he raked the fire 
from under the pans, and overheard 
him mutter that he supposed he’d have 
to wait for the fire to die down before he 
dared to leave. Then I saw him sit 
down to wait, but his industrious in- 
stincts would not permit him to sit idle 
and soon, apparently forgetting that it 
was Sunday, I saw him busying himself 
at various little chores about the camp. 
At last, his eye fell upon the head of the 
hogshead in which I was concealed, and 
before I was fairly aware of his purpose 
he had loosened the upper hooks (with- 
out discovering the trembling occupant 
of the cask) and had deftly inserted the 
_ cover in the chime and hammered the 

hoops back into place. What should I 
do? Cry out? My imprisonment 
could last at farthest only till the next 
morning. Again I chose discretion, 
hoping that some chance would release 
me from my novel prison as soon as 
father left the camp. This he soon did; 
but my utmost efforts failed .to even 
start the solid head of the cask. I had 
no hammer or other implement, and 
even if I had had, it would not have 
been possible to use it in my cramped 
quarters. Slowly the afternoon dragged 
by. I was not on particularly good 
terms with the town boys, but I would 
have given my new jack-knife to have 
them happen along just then. 

Presently I head a step, and peered 
cautiously from the bung-hole only to 
discover that it was nothing but a two- 
year-old colt that had been running 
loose in the woods, and was now pick- 
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ing at the loose wisps of hay that had 
been scattered about the camp. Final- 
ly, he worked his way near my prison, 
and stood in such a position that his 
long, flowing tail hung directly over the 
bung-hole in the side of the hogshead. 
What boy could have resisted the im- 
pulse? I suppose that the spirit of 
mischief predominates almost every 
other emotion in most boys. But for 
once, my mischievous propensities 
served me a good turn. Slowly and 
carefully I drew that tail, a few hairs at 
a time, in through the bung-hole. Then, 
taking a vice-like grip af it, and bracing 
my feet firmly against the side of the 
cask, I gave vent to a yell that was 
“hark from the tomb.” If there were 
ever 900 pounds of astonished horse- 
flesh, I suppose it was contained under 
the rough coat of that two-year-old at 
that identical moment. But I was freed 
from my prison just the same, though 
you would never guess how. 

“Huh!” grunted Manfred; “easy 
enough. The colt just naturally kicked 
the side of the hogshead in.” 

“ Nope,” said Doc, looking as wise as 
a hawk. 

“Dragged it against a stump and 
stove the end in, of course,” confidently 
asserted Charlie W ’ 

“Naw; you're all wrong,” saic Doc, 
imperturbably. “Just naturally snatched 
me right out through the bung-hole be- 
fore I had time to let go. Accounts for 
my shape,” he remarked, with a sar- 
donic smile as he slowly unfolded and 
strolled toward the boat. 

Kearney, Nebraska. 
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AN EPISODE. 


BY DR. SAMUEL J. FORT. 


¢¢ C\ AY, mister, can you shoot flyin’ ?” 

It was a cool October afternoon 
and, with my gun for a companion, I was 
strolling through a stretch of woodland 
admiring the gorgeous tints of the frost- 
touched foliage, when I met a tow- 
headed, jean-clad small boy who pro- 
pounded the above query. Somewhat 
disconcerted by this abrupt, seemingly 
impertinent question, expressing, as it 
did, such candid unbelief in my appear- 
ance—a sort of “all is not gold that 
glitters” expression—that I replied 
rather sharply: “Certainly I can; why 
do you ask ?” 

“’Cause I just seen some big, long- 
billed birds down yander in our clearin’ 
like what I’ve heerd city swells call 
woodcocks an’—” 

“My son,” said I, forgetting the slurs 
at my appearance—“ My son, if you will 
take me to where these birds are I 
will—” 

“Oh, thet’s all right, mister, come on,” 
and turning on his heel, he led the way, 
while I, nothing loth, followed my 
leader. A short distance only through 
the woods when we came to the 
“clearin’,” a space of about five acres on 
a side-hill facing the south, with an 
alder-lined brook running along the 
bottom of the hill. The original forest 
had long since been cut down, and 
about the rotten old stumps grew clumps 
of briars, or dwarf-oaks—brush-piles, 
through which briars grew in luxuri- 
ance, were scattered here and there. 

“Here’s the place, mister; now, look 
out,” said the boy, as we strode out into 
the cleared space; and hardly had we 
passed the shadow of the trees before— 
flip! flap! up went a fine, large cock 


from behind a clump of briars not twen- 
ty feet ahead of me. Instantly covering 
him, I let him get about as many yards 
before pressing the trigger; and, with 
the crack of the little tie: a light 
puff of feathers streamed up. The bird 
killed, closed its wings and dropped ina 
little clear spot, where the boy picked it 
up and brought it to me. 

By the radiant Diana, what a mag- 
nificent bird! Plump, heavy—so differ- 
ent from the scrawny, half-feathered 
summer birds. Carefully I smoothed 
down the beautiful plumage and lin- 
gered caressingly over its proportions 
before I put it in my coat; then, with 
gun at ready, we strode on through the 
underbrush. 

Flip-flap! flip-flap!_—two birds, start- 
led by our approach, lazily top the 
bushes, one plunging heavily to earth as 
an ounce of No. 9 shot struck him, the 
other darted behind a tall bush at the 
report. Hastily reloading the barrel 
just fired, I pushed through after him, 
Up he went, and with him another, 
making as pretty a double shot as any 
man can want, and, much to my satisfac- 
tion both dropped to shot, the boy dancing 
up and down with excitement, yelling: 
“You got ’em both, be gosh!” 

It was fortunate that my companion 
had sharp eyes and had marked down 
my game, or I might have lost the dead 
birds, so thick was the brush; but the 
boy found each one, and again we went 
on, pushing through the briars, killing a 
bird here and there until ten fine cocks 
were deposited in my game pockets, 
with not a shot missed. Presently we 
flushed one which gave me no chance 
to shoot, but we marked it down and 
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beat towards it. The boy threw a stick 
into the bushes and away he went, dart- 
ing hither and thither like a snipe, and 
two shots failed to stop its eccentric 
flight. Of. course, I was provoked, es- 
pecially as I heard a chuckle from the 
boy, who evidently enjoyed my discom- 
fiture. Presently he grasped my arm 
and said: “Look there, mister, there’s 
one on the ground.” 

At first I could not distinguish its 
outlines, but gradually an indeterminate 
shadow condensed into something real, 
and there, with full breast and large 
black eye turned upon us, stood an old 
cock, a look of inquisitive wonder rather 
than fear in his glance, although only a 
few feet from us. 

“Kill him, mister, fore he gits up.” 

With a look which was intended to 
wither but utterly failed in its object, I 
coldly observed, ‘‘No true sportsman 
ever kills a bird on the ground,” and 
with some unnecessary parade flushed 
the bird and, much to my disgust, missed 
it with both barrels. 

I looked sternly at the boy, who was 
trying his best not to laugh, and was 
about to give him a lesson on respect to 
his elders when another cock flushed 
about thirty yards to my left and sailed 
towards us. At the sound of the first 
shot, which missed, he changed his 
course and twisted and turned among 
some tall woods among which the shot 
from the second barrel cut a swath but 
failed to kill. 

“Missed agin,” quoth my companion. 
“Say, mister, you're gittin rattled, ain’t 
you ?” 

Perhaps I might have crushed this 
abnormally bright existence by a pon- 
derous dissertation upon choke-bores, 
effective distances, intervening obstacles 
or others of the myriad excuses sup- 
plied by the invention of the sportsman 
who misses, but I refrained from verbal 
infanticide, and swallowing a choice bit 
of profanity, I reloaded and requested 
the boy to show me another, which he 
did in a little moist glade. It I killed 
and others, missing but three shots, and 


then the twilight deepened so that it be- 
came too dark to shoot and I sat down 
on a convenient log to rest a moment 
before starting for home.. The boy 
amused himself killing imaginary birds 
with my gun, whilst I got my pipe in 
working order. This done, I produced 
a silver coin and handed it to the youth, 
whose brown hand closed over it, while 
a sparkle of delight came into his eye. 
Then, as the eager eyes drooped he 
held it out to me, saying: “Take it 
back, mister; I ain’t done nothin’ to 
earn it, an’ Pap won’t let me keep 
money I ain’t earned.” 

“But you have earned it,” I replied. 
“Well earned it, too, and if at any time 
during the next four days you find any 
more birds—either wood-cock or Bob 
Whites, let me know and I'll give you 
another—so you put that in your 
pocket.” 

“Well,” said the boy, “if you think 
I’ve earn’t it, all right; an’ if I find any 
more birds I’Jl hunt you up. But, mis- 


ter, what might your name be? Mis- 


ter Eh! Now, do you know I 
thought maybe you was Captin Bogar- 
dus. Good night;’ and bobbing his 
white head with a grin, he ran off 
through the woods. 

What he meant I do rot know, for 
I never saw him again. Whether he 
really thought I was that veteran of the 
trigger he had heard of and enshrined 
in his boyish heart, or whether it was a 
purely sarcastic blow, I do not know 
—and while it was the easier to believe 
the youth was honest, the sight of my 
unexpected bag, the plump bodies of 
such a number of the finest game-bird 
known to the American sportsmar, and 
the knowledge that I had in so short a 
space of time crowded the enjoyment of 
a whole season—for rarely in these 
days does one find so many cock at any 
one time—these consideratians would 
have forgiven almost any offense from 
the one to whom I owed this opportu- 
nity of a life-time. 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 





THE PROFESSOR AND THE BEAR. 


BY H. W. RING. 


HREE friends—Fred, George and 

the Professor—after a hard season 
of in-door work, left Ogden, Utah, for a 
week’s hunting, fishing and geologizing. 
On arriving at Logan we were met by 
our guide with a team, into which we 
soon loaded our outfit and started for 
the happy hunting grounds. 

Our armament consisted of a Win- 
chester repeater, 45-60 calibre, with 
which we expected to accomplish great 
deeds. That night we camped on the 
north fork of Blacksmith’s Cajion close 
to an old saw-mill, and were up before 
the break of day in the crisp and brac- 
ing mountain air, 6,000 feet above sea 
level. Fred and George thought they 
would catch a mess of trout for break- 
fast. The Professor picked up his trusty 
rifle and said he would take a look up 
the cafion. The guide said “there used 
to be b’ar in that there cafion when I 
used to snake timber down to the saw- 
mill;” but the Professor, who had spent 
part of his long vacation in the moun- 
tains for several years, and had never 
seen but one bear and that one running 
away, simply said if’ he found one he 
would try and bring it to camp, shoul- 
dered his rifle and disappeared up the 
cafion. He soon struck an old timber 
trail, and while making his way with 
the greatest care (for he hoped to ap- 
proach within shooting distance of some 
deer), he neared the entrance to a small 
opening and saw an object which would 
have made his hair stand erect, had 
there been any to stand. ‘A large bear, 
erect on his haunches, was in the act of 
grasping a bunch of service-berries, and 
faced suddenly around as the Professor 


appeared on the scene. The discovery 
of an enemy was mutual, and in a mo- 
ment the bear dropped on all fours and 
backed into the brush, leaving his cruel 
little eyes and round head framed in a 
bunch of berries. 

Behold the bear on one side of the 
opening and the Professor on. the other, 
thirty yards apart, both surprised, and 
the Professor wishing himself safe in 
camp. - There, standing with his gun in 
his hand, he was afraid to bring it to 
the shoulder for fear the bear, seeing | 
the movement, would charge upon him. 
So he waited a short time for the bear 
to turn into the brush, but Bruin seemed 
to have no such intention. Then, re- 
membering that the aggressor in a fight 
had the best show, he drew a careful 
sight and fired. Bruin turned a back 
somersault, grasping the limb of a tree 
and pulling it off as he fell without a 
groan into a bunch of bushes. Then 
all was still. The Professor pumped in 
another cartridge from the magazine 
before taking his gun from his shoulder 
and, after waiting a few minutes, hear- 
ing and seeing nothing, advanced in the 
direction he last saw the bear. He 
looked carefully where he saw it fall, 
but no bear was there; then, hearing 
the stones rolling down the side of the 
precipice, the Professor looked in that 
direction, and, to his surprise, saw Mr. 
Bear just coming into sight above the 
brush line about 150 yards away. It 
was fast going in the opposite direction 
from the Professor, whose courage rose 
in proportion, seeing that he was now 
in no danger of being attacked. Rais- 
ing his gun, he fired, and once again in 
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answer, his hair would have stood on 
end had it been there: The Professor 
saw the bear make one jump in his di- 
rection and disappear in the bushes 
once more; then he could hear each 
jump and knew it was on his track. 
Being near the opposite side of the 
cafion, the Professor did some tall climb- 
ing for a distance of two or three hun- 
dred feet up the rocks, then stopped to 
collect his breath; for when the bear 
would come out of the brush it would 
be only about fifteen yards away, and 
there would have to be rapid work or 
death in a true gladiatorial combat; 
but the feelings of the Professor were 
averse to such a test, and he waited, a 
smile on his face that was slightly akin 
to pain. The noise of the advancing 
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bear seemed to stop when within about 
twenty yards. The Professor waited 
for what seemed an age, expecting to 
see the bear appear at almost any point, 
but, as everything remained quiet, he 
cautiously started for camp, striking the 
trail well down the cajion. 

On reaching camp and reporting, all 
were eager to trail the bear. So, after 
eating a hasty breakfast, we started up 
the cafion, found the trail and followed 
it for a great portion of the afternoon. 
We saw drops of blood here and there, 
but failed to come up with the bear. 
But the Professor returned to camp with 
some fine relics of the Paleozoic age and 
a petrified oyster. 

Ogden, Utah. 


J 


A FRAGMENT. 


Oh, leave this chase for place or gold 
Through legal quips and tangles, 

Which makes young eyes grow hard and cold, 
With crowsfeet at the angles. 


The miser’s hoard but pays his board, 
With meagre clothes and bedding, 

While oft he finds a golden road 
Exceedingly hard sledding. 


Then come, ye dwellers of the town, 


From shop, and lane, and alley, 


To where a river sparkles down 
A hemlock shaded valley. 


Take from your life one week of strife, 


And add a week of leisure, 
That memory may some future day 
Fall back upon with pleasure. 


—Nessmuk in’ Forest Runes. 





THE OLD MAN’S LAST TURKEY. 


BY REV. 


T is a rainy afternoon, and within 

easy reach of my desk stands the 
old rifle that came to me from my 
father—an heirloom that is beyond 
price. It was first my grandfather’s, 
and with it my father learned to shoot. 
Also, all of my father’s sons were in- 
itiated into rifle-shooting with it. My 
first turkey and deer fell to its deadly 


crack. As I looked at the old firearm ° 


a moment ago it started a train of 


memories that finally led me to the time 
when my father bagged his last turkey. 


Before my father’s eyes became dim 
with age he was the surest, cleverest 
killer of game that I ever knew. Others 
could kill more in a given time—after I 
‘became a hunter I could do it—but no 
man I ever knew so invariably let out 
the heart-blood of any kind of game 
when he fired. Even to this day my 
soul is saddened as I recall the time 
when he decided to give up his rifle and 
take a shotgun instead. 

We were hunting on Little River, 
Texas, and found turkeys in great num- 
bers. My dog flushed them into the 
tall bottom timber, and it was easy to 
kill all we wished. I had killed ten 
gobblers before g o’clock on this De- 
cember morning, and my father abso- 
lutely nothing, when the incident re- 
ferred to occurred. The old gentleman 
had fired several times only to miss, and 
was greatly discouraged. We decided 
to quit hunting for that morning and 
had just started for camp, when I dis- 
covered a very large gobbler in a tree 
near by. Urging my father to take the 
shot, he concluded to try once more. 
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He squatted by a large tree; and would 
try to shoot from one side and then the 
-other; then he would stop a moment as 
if considering what he would next do. 
I went to him and offered him my rifle, 
suggesting that perhaps he could shoot 
it better than his own. I can never for- 
get the unspeakable sadness of his look 
as he turned to me and, with a deep- 
drawn sigh and sepulchral-tone of voice, 
said: “Well, it has come at last. I 
can’t shoot a rifle any more. Shoot the 
turkey, my son; I can’t.” I tried to 
obey him, but my eyes were full of tears, 
and I could not see. My heart was 
heavy and my arms trembled. A mo- 
ment later the gobbler flew away. Ah 
me! what a boon would have been a 
Lyman at that time! but it came too 
late for many old eyes. But I must 
hurry on to the subject of my scribble. 

In 1882, knowing that my father was 
rapidly aging, 1 wrote him a very ap- 
pealing letter, asking that he go with 
me on a turkey hunt in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Somehow, I felt that this would 
be our last hunt together. I was at 
great pains to have everything that I 
thought would please him. I loaded 
his cartridges myself, and provided him 
with a splendid ten-gauge shotgun. The 
weather was fine, but it was rather too 
early in the spring for gobblers. Fish 
were abundant in all the streams and he 
enjoyed himself catching them. 

Well, we hunted three days, during 
which time I bagged about a dozen tur- 
keys, but not one had my father brought 
in. He looked discouraged, and had 
little to say. Secretly, I determined to 
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stay on the hunt until he killed some 
turkeys. I took him with me, and did 
my best to get him a shot, only to fail. 

Finally, I found where turkeys had 
been roosting a great deal of late, and 
to their place I took him late in the 
evening and carefully secreted him right 
under the best roosting tree. Sure 
enough, they came—about two dozen of 
them. My heart bounded as I heard 
the old gentleman shoot, and immedi- 
ately after the heavy thud of a turkey 
striking the ground. Soon he fired 
again, and another turkey fell. One 
came flying over me and I neatly 
stopped it. 

How glad he looked! His eyes took 
on the old-time brightness. Carefully 
he detailed exactly how he shot them; 


how they sat in the trees; the distance 
he shot, and how dead they were when 
they fell. I was paid for my trip to the 
Territory. His tongue was loosened 
and he talked freely as he had not done 
since we started on our hunt. 

The next day we started home. This 
was our last hunt. These were the old 
man’s last turkeys. I felt it all the time. 
I just knew that we would never again 
go into the woods together. December 
following he sickened and died. The 
Old Guard are nearly all gone. The 
boys are growing old. And the game 
is nearly gone! Some time, perhaps, 
one of my boys will do as I have done 
to-day, and tell of how the old man 
bagged his last game. 

Cleburne, Texas. 


A COLORADO PICNIC. 


BX MAX GROSSMAYER. 


N the spring of 1891, while contract- 
ing at Moffat, in the great San Luis 
Valley in Colorado, there were repeatedly 
times when we ran out of material and, 
consequently, had one or more days at 
a time to dispose of as we might see fit. 
As the duck and rabbit shooting in the 
vicinity of Moffat is very fair, we found 
very little trouble im killing time, as well 
as the ducks and rabbits, and in fact 
were even secretly pleased to have an 
occasional day off. With the advent of 
June, however, we reluctantly sent the 
choke-bore into retirement and resorted 
to the faithful old split-bamboo for con- 
solation—which sometimes we found 
and sometimes we didn’t, and I'll tell 
you of one of those times when our 
success was rather limited. About the 
middle of June we had, for the reason 
already stated—to wit, lack of material 


—three days to fill out; so we made 
up a fishing party of four, consisting 
of Griff M , Julius B——, Frank 
W. and the writer. As three of 
the party had never been through the 
Toltec Gorge we determined to go to 
Chama, New Mexico, in order to give 
them an opportunity to admire the 
scenery, which is undoubtedly among 
the grandest and most beautiful on the 
line of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
way, and is one of the noted views on 
the famous “ Round the Circle” trip. 

I will not attempt a description of the 
scenery as viewed on this trip, for I feel 
I cannot do it justice, and as it has often 
been done so much better than I could 
possibly do—enough to say that, though 
I have often seen it, I always long to see 
it again, and in making the trip usually 
ride on the platform. 
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By the kindness of the engineer we 
left the train at Wolf Run Bridge, about 
five miles east of Chama, and making 
our way to the bottom of the gulch, en- 
joyed great draughts of its clear, cool 
waters, and then, as the sun was near 
the meridian, selected a cool, shady spot 
and sat down to a sumptuous feast. 
The menu was not very elaborate, but 
our appetites, sharpened by the clear, 
fresh air, did not stand on ceremony, so 
rye-bread, cold ham, sausage and sar- 
dines, and something red in a queer- 
shaped bottle proved eminently satisfac- 
tory and made us feel at peace with all 
the world. 

After eating and indulging in a short 
siesta the rods were jointed, reels, lines, 
leaders and flies adjusted, and the busi- 
ness of the day commenced. Wolf Run 
was fished by the party without success, 
and the balance of the afternoon was 
put in on the Chama. But the fish 
would not bite freely, and we worked 
hard to get enough for supper and 
breakfast. At one time Griffand Frank 
were on a rock in mid stream, when 
Griff, who was using a steel rod, struck 
a fish which came unhooked as soon as 
it landed on the rock, and at once 
flopped about in search of the back 
trail. In a desperate attempt to save 
their first trout, both Griff and Frank 
sprawled all over their little island, and 
each took an involuntary foot-bath, 
but they saved the seven-inch trout just 
the same. When the excitement had 
passed away Griff found himself minus 
a steel rod, but finally discovered that 
he had a raise by finding one of his flies 
fast to his unmentionables and, taking 
in slack, recovered his rod—thus saving 
himself the trouble of diving for it. 

Making our way to Chama, we got a 
good supper and comfortable bed at the 
Depot Hotel. The next morning we 
whipped the creek below the town, but 
still with indifferent success; and then, 
taking the east-bound train, went as far 
as Sublette, from which point we made 
our way down, down, down a thousand 
feet or more from the railway track to 


Los Pifios Creek, down which we fished 
until sunset and, just as we concluded 
that we should have to camp out for the 
night without blankets or eatibles, came 
in sight of a tie camp. A prospect of 
supper and a bed put all in good spirits 
again. We were made welcome in the 
camp, and so was our mess of trout, as 
without them our supper would have 
been rather light. The camp cook,was 
a Mexican, and the supper was pretty 
good as long as we kept our eyes turned 
away from the cook. 

We did not enjoy a good night’s 
sleep, as the cabin was peopled by a 
livelier race than the genus homo who 
kept us awake for hours at a stretch 
playing tag on our tired bodies. The 
following morning, after a hearty break- 
fast of the familiar bacon, spuds, baking- 
powder biscuits and the remaining trout 


‘of the preceding day’s catch, Julius dis- 


covered that he had left part of his 
Leonard rod several miles up-stream— 
so it was decided that he and Griff 
should fish up-stream, recover the rod, 
then climb back to Sublette and take 
the train for home, while Frank and I 
would fish down-stream till it would be 
time to climb the hill to catch the train. 
Julius found his rod, and he and his 
companion made their way back to 
Sublette without incident and with very 
few trout, while Frank and I proceeded 
down stream fishing every likely-look- 
ing place, but though the trout were 
plentiful, they’ would not raise to the 
fly, and would not take bait, so when at 
noon we came in sight of a Mexican 
“ Plaza,” we determined to stop fishing 
and try for dinner. After cleaniug the - 
few fish we had—Frank had three and 
I five—we started for the Plaza, stop- 
ping at a spring on the way for a drink. 
Arriving at our destination, we found 
the inhabitants unable to speak English, 
and as we could not si habla Espanola, 
the only answer we could get to our 
questions was “no sabe.” But we final- 
ly discovered that one white man called 
George was in the Plaza. Finding 
him, we made known our wants; where- 
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upon he informed us that we could 
have something to eat if we wished, but 
that there was small-pox in the Plaza. 
This information caused a “change to 
come o’er the spirit of our dreams,” and 
we fonnd that we had been entirely 
mistaken when we thought ourselves 
hungry, and also that we had not as 
much time to make the train as we 
imagined. We therefore deemed it ex- 
pedient to climb the hill without any 
dinner. About ten minutes after leav- 
ing the Plaza, Frank discovered that, in 
stooping to drink at the spring, he had 
lost his trout, but as time was so limited, 
concluded not to return for them, es- 
pecially as he would have to pass 
through the small-pox-infested Plaza on 
his way back; wherefore, he consoled 
himself with the reflection that he would 
not have them to pack up the hill. 
After over an hour’s hard climbing 
we arrived at the Sava section-house, 
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tired out, almost starved and entirely 
too late for dinner, but we finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an excellent “hand- 
out,” to which we did ample justice. 
Then, having refreshed the inner man, 
we took the train homeward-bound, 
arriving late in the evening at Moffat, 
tired out, with very few fish, yet well 
satisfied with our trip, for we had en- 
joyed at leisure some of the finest 
scenery to be found out-doors. Though 
the trip was not a success as a fishing 
expedition, we had had a good time 
and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. A 
very pleasant feature of the trip was the, 
unvarying courtesy of the Denver & 
Rio Grande engineers and conductors 
in letting us off and stopping for us at 
any place we requested them to, and 
cheerfully giving all information re- 
quired about the country and the 
chances therein for sport. 
Florence, Colorado. 





DAYS ON THE DOLORES. 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


II LOST CANYON. 


Y wife looked up quizzically from 
under her lashes and, laying down 
the half-patched bullet on which she was 
employed, smiled engagingly in the old 
man’s direction and asked in a tone en- 
tirely innocent of sarcasm—yet flavored 
somewhat with just a tinge of amuse- 
ment—“Wasn’t your gun 
Uncle?” 
‘*Loaded! course it war, honey; an’ 
loaded for bar, too. But I was so clus 
up thet I hated to spoil his hide with 
powder burn an’ the bresh were so thick 
there I cudn’t ’a got him out’n it ’thout 
t’'arin’ his h’ar all offen him an’—an’ 
dern yer ole glass eyes!” [to his other 
auditor who was doubled up in a par- 
oxyism of silent mirth]—‘“ what ye 
snickerin’ at? J never sit on the ground 
with my arms an’ laigs aroun’ a stump, 
thinkin’ I war clean outen reach like 
you did up’n the Hermosas last fall, gol 
darn ye!” And the old man rose wrath- 
fully and hobbled over to the mantel- 
piece and helped himself to a generous 
hunk of tobacco from the plug I had 
left there for his especial benefit. 
Knowing his peculiarities, we ex- 
changed a glance of amusement and for 
ten minutes there was silence—broken 
only by the champing of the old man’s 
jaws or the soft swish of the linen patch 
paper as it curled around the leaden 
cylinders under her adroit fingers. ‘“ Be- 
sides,’ he resumed abruptly, “I ain’t 
quite fool enuff to shute a b’ar oncet an’ 
then throw my gun away an’ t’ar my 
pants offen me gittin’ through the oak 
_ bresh like a sartin’ smart Aleck I knows 


loaded, , 


on did two year ago on the West Man- 
cos!” and the repressed merriment in 
her eyes finds vent in a peal of — 
laughter which is so contagious that 
even old Hank explodes in a hoarse 
guffaw which only subsides into a series 
of inarticulate chuckles and grunts as I 
indignantly deny the indelicate imputa- 
tion. 

“Come, now, Hank. You know 1 
killed that bear as cleanly as any man 
could have done under the circumstances 
and I didn’t run so very far, either!” 

“No! not more’n a half mile or so, I 
reckon,” said the old man with a 
chuckle as he squirted the brown 
tobacco juice through a convenient gap 
in his upper front teeth into the open 
grate; “an’ ye threw a ton of rock on 
him before ye’d sand enough to pick up 
yer gun. Well, I don’t blame ye 
none. Even good men git rattled sum- 
times. Why, I was most scared myself 
oncet ”— ; 

And when we had wiped our stream- 
ing eyes and quieted the growling deer- 
hounds, who had left their kennels at 
our uncontrollable shouts, he was gone. 

Old Hank R was a curious char- 
acter. A veteran of the Confederate 
Army, he was one of the 

‘*Men who followed Ole Pap Price 

In and out of Missouri—twice;” 
and the process of reconstruction had 
never penetrated the wilderness into 
which he had plunged at the close of 
the war. Although a confirmed misogy- 
nist, he had the innate chivalry which 
ever characterizes your true Southerner 
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and, apart from the reckless bragadoccio 
common to the type, was as fine a speci- 
men of truthful, courageous, self-reliant 
manhood as ever served a friend or 
bushwhacked a foe. He had but one 
creed—"“ A good hater makes a good 
lover;” and literally did he conserve its 
tenets. A trifling service unconsciously 
rendered had made him my friend for 
life and that part of his existence which 
was not spent in the woods was chiefly 
passed under my roof. He came and 
went as he pleased and many and 
unique were the stories with which he 
regaled us during the long winter nights. 
A past master in the art of woodcraft, 
’ with a preter-natural knowledge of the 
habits and life history of all animals; 
with an endless repertoire of stories and 
a shrewd insight into the vagaries of 
human nature, he was a-most com- 
panionable fellow when in the mood. 
A fair horseman, a good hunter and 
trapper, with a skill simply short of 
miraculous in the use of his favorite 


weapon—the old-fashioned muzzle-load- 
ing rifle—he was my constant com- 
panion on my trips afield; and many 
were the camps we made together on 


the plains and in the hills. He had 
just returned from a solitary trip to the 
La Plata Mountains, where he had en- 
countered a huge silver-tip at uncom- 
fortably close quarters in a box cajfion 
and had narrowly escaped annihilation 
at the hands, or rather claws, of the gi- 
gantic beast which he had inadvertently 
aroused from sleep and which was ugly 
and malicious in consequence. The ex- 
cellent behavior of a cur dog which ac- 
companied him had alone averted dis- 
aster; but, by some unaccountable mis- 
hap, the brute had escaped him and, 
knowing that I would be delighted to 
assist in its capture, he had come to 
give me the invitation with the result 
above stated. 

The next morning before breakfast I 
sought him out and effected a perfect 
reconciliation, and under the genial in- 
fluence of the delicious coffee, fried 
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chicken and honey-spread waffles with 
which our good house-wife regaled 
us, the old fellow thawed into some- 
thing like amiability again. While an 
obliging neighbor went out to round in 
our pack and riding animals, we sharp- 
ened our hunting knives and pocket 
axes anew, and the care with which 
old Hank unscrewed and examined the 
breech plug and nipple of his old “Allan 
Leman” induced me to look closely to 
the seating of the primers in my own 
shells. The arm I chose was an old 
Sharp’s buffalo gun of 45-125-550 
calibre, which had seen much service in 
my hands, and at the solicitation of my 
wife I thrust an additional half-dozen 
cartridges, loaded with Rankin ex- 
plosive bullets, into my belt. 

“You can’t tell what may happen,” 
said she; and to her womanly intuition 
I owe my life. 

After much deliberation we decided 
that we would leave the deerhounds at 
home, as they would be practically a 
useless encumbrance—not having been 
broken to hunting of this kind, and, 
with a final adieu to the white-lipped 
little woman in the door, set out faces 
towards the spruce-clad slopes of Mount 
Hesperus. 

As we topped the mesa on the east 
something went by my horse with a 
rush and I was amazed to see that both 
Keno and Danger had joined our party. 
Dismounting to learn whether they had 
broken loose from their chains, I saw 
that their collars had been removed (as 
was the custom when they hunted with 
me) and I knew that my wife had 
deliberately turned them loose. It was 
useless to send them back and old 
Hank clinched the matter by saying: 
“Oh! let ’em come. Dogs ain’t men 
and they’re good company.” As though 
knowing they were on probation, the 
cunning fellows trotted along quietly in 
the rear and deported themselves with a 
most becoming gravity unusual to them. 
Twilight found us well up on the range, 
and when we camped next noon in a 
little valley near the head of Lost Cajion 
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we were only a short mile from where 
Hank had lost his bear. 

The rest of the day was devoted to 
looking over the ground with a view of 
learning the lay of the country and we 
were delighted to find evidences of re- 
. cent occupancy by our quarry of beds 

in the raspberry patches. , 

“He’s here yit!” said the old man, 
and his eyes snapped like a cap on his 
old muzzle-loader, as he pointed out 
fresh “sign” in every thicket and the 
hair on the deerhounds’ backs would 
rise as they sniffed viciously around in 
the air. We built no fire that night 
and when the day broke we ate a hearty 
breakfast of corn-beef and biscuit, washed 
down with a dram of good Cognac, and 
while the mist still hung heavy in the 
spruces took our way cautiously toward 
the deadening where we had seen the 
freshest sign. 
shoes for heavy moccasins and our 
tread was almost as noiseless as the 
hounds which followed us in grim 
silence. The ghostly stillness charac- 
teristic of high altitudes was almost 
oppressive, and I was glad when the 
brawl of the stream dispelled the un- 
canny hush as we drew near the cajion. 

Not a living thing stirred in the grass 
or in the branches. There was no sign 
of life—no song of bird nor chatter of 
squirrel nor rustle of retreating deer. 
Nothing save the beating of our hearts 
to disturb the grewsome silence. It 
was a ghastly, unearthly quiet—some- 
thing which existed without the power 
of the stream to disturb— something 
which was affected seemingly by no ex- 
traneous cause and which weighed upon 
us with an unaccountable depression. 

‘“Seems mighty solemncholy, don’t 
it?” said Hank, in a hoarse whisper, and 
his voice had a strained, unnatural effect. 
Then suddenly : 

“ Look at the purp!” 

With every hair on his body pointing 
towards his nose and his tail swelled to 
twice its natural size seemingly, Danger 
was edging slowly towards a fallen 
spruce with a sidelong hitch peculiar to 
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him when angered, and now the old dog 
has caught the infection and bares his 
teeth savagely in a snarl of rage as an 
unwieldy mass of ash-colored fur rises 
slowly from beside the log and rubs its 
eyes ina dazed sort of way. As I raise 
my rifle the dogs spring forward un- 
checked ;. but, ere they reach him, there 
comes a spurt of white smoke from the 
old muzzle-loader and I plainly see the 
blood spurt from under his ear as he 
sinks helplessly on the ground while the 
dogs tear at his unresisting throat. 

“Dead!” I yell. And, catching the 
old man by the hand, I almost pump 
the breath out of him in my exultation. 
But he only smiles disappointedly and 
says: “It ain’t him.” 

“ Ain’t who? you old lunatic. 
do you mean?” 

“T mean jist what I say. Thet’s not 
the b’ar that corralled me and Useless in 
the cafion four days ago. He’d make 
two of this one.” And Hank proceed- 
ed with much deliberation to trim the 
patch with his knife before he seated an- 
other ball. ‘You'll know him when 
you see him. He’s got my brand on 
his year. Useless jostled me and the 
bullet glanced.” 

We got the dogs off with much diffi- 
culty and soon had the yearling trussed 
up toa spruce. I was much impressed 
with the power of the old muzzle-loader 
which, with a charge of less than fifty 
grains of Orange Lightning powder, had 
driven the round ball (40 to the pound) 
squarely through the bear’s head at a 
point where its diameter was at least 
fourteen inches. My heavy Sharps 
could have done no more and I was 
loud in the praise of Old Sweetness as 
he termed her. 

The sun was now high in the heavens 
and as it was no further use to hunt the 
berry patches or openings, we agreed to 
strike into the heavy timber which skirt-: 
ed the cafion. Just as we were leaving 
the spot, Useless (who up to this time 
had mysteriously disappeared) now came 
sneaking forward with a shame-faced ex- 
pression and drooping tail—all plainly 


What 
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indicative of some wrong-doing. On 
our return to camp we found that he 
must have left us early in the morning 
and, returning to camp, had assiduously 
devoured everything eatable in sight. 
We forgave him, however, in the light 
of subsequent events; and when we 
separated he staid closely by his master’s 
heels, while the deerhounds followed 
me with crests erect with importance 
and a look in their eyes which seemed 
to say, “Just show us your bears, 
please.” 

Keeping about a hundred rods apart, 
we stole quietly along through the tim- 
ber. I had replaced the shell in my 
gun with one loaded with an explosive 
bullet; for the statement of old Hank as 
to the probable size of the particular 
fellow I was looking for rankled in my 
mind. Deeper and deeper I penetrated 
into the maze of fallen trunks and inter- 
locked branches, jumping at least a 
score of blacktails at various points and 
seeing bear sign in abundance. Every- 
where were freshly torn-up stones, and 
it appeared as if each’ rotting trunk had 
been over-turned a dozen times in the 
search for grubs and insects. The dogs 
kept up a constant murmur of growls, 
but seemed entirely at fault in the mat- 
ter of location. Time and again I 
pauséd with my finger on the trigger, 
when their demonstrations became par- 
ticularly threatening. But the sun was 
low down in the west and I had turned 
campward in disgust with wearied feet 
and nerves unstrung by the constant 
tension, when, as I rounded a small 
clump of spruces, the hounds left my 
side with a rush and in an instant there 
was Pandemonium. Nervously cocking 
my rifle, I rushed around the other side 
of the clump and jumped up on the end 
of a prostrate trunk which tilted under 
-my weight—throwing me forward di- 

_ rectly in the path of an enormous silver- 
tip, which was viciously slapping and 
snapping alternately at the dogs who, 
with rare discretion, kept well out of his 
reach. At the sight of this new assail- 
ant, he flattened his ears back on his 


head and came directly at me. The 
whole picture was engraved upon my 
mind in an instant but will last till etern- 
ity. I can see him yet with the bloody 
foam flying from his red mouth and his 
hideous pig eyes green with malignity. 
Retreat was impossible; for I was in 
the apex of a triangle formed by the 
dense spruce branches on one side and 
the impenetrable chevaux de frise of 
dead-falls on the other. At sight of 
my danger the noble hounds closed 
fiercely with him, but, like the cruel 
devil that he was, he brushed them oft 
unconcernedly and never took his evil 
gaze from me. A sickening fear took 
possession of me; my very soul grew 
faint with horror and I realized that I 
was utterly unable to move hand or 
limb. I was absolutely paralyzed with 
fright. Even now I cannot analyze the 
sensation of dread which seemed to 
numb my every faculty. It was not the 
fear of death in the abstract—it was the 
thought of such a death!* I saw myself 
a shapeless mass of bloody pulp, torn 
and rent out of all resemblance to a hu- 
man being—the sport and plaything of 
this evil thing before me. It seemed as 
though I were to be given soul and 
body into the possession of a demon, 
and with a mighty effort I raised my 
hand with a despairing scream as he 
closed upon me. There was a flash of 
flame and smoke. A noise as if heaven 
and earth had come together; a concus- 
sion in my brain; a sting as of scor- 
pions on my arm; and when I opened 
my eyes again old Hank was pouring 
Cognac down my throat and the dogs 
were licking from my face the hot tears 
which trickled from his eyes. 

When the mist cleared from my brain 
he told me the whole story. It seems 
we had heen gradually working towards 
each other unconsciously, and, hearing 
the furious snarls of the dogs, he had 
come in sight just as the bear closed 
with me. In the act of raising my arm 
the gun was discharged and the bullet, 
entering the chest under the shoulder, 
had ranged upward—striking the verte- 
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? bra of the neck where it exploded, tear- 
ing the spinal column into splinters and 
killing the beast instantly. Had it been 
an ordinary solid bullet it would have 
passed out comparatively harmless— 
making only a flesh wound and these 
lines would never have been written. 
As it was, he struck in his dying effort 
a blow which glanced from my head to 
my arm, lacerating the latter severely 
and stunning me for the time being. 

Nothing that I could say would con- 
vince Hank that I had killed the bear 
accidentally. 

“Ye had the gun to yer shoulder, 
man, for a minute before he reached ye; 
and ye jumped sideways when ye fired. 
Ye waited a second too long—that was 
all. And ye ought to be kicked for yer 
fool keerlessness. Gol darn ye, any- 
way, to jump into a b’ar like thet. Ye 
were skeered for yer fool dogs. Don’t 
tell me! Ye ain’t got sense enough to 


wad a shotgun!” 


Yet I remember he cried that day. 

We skinned the bear and, as a matter 
of sentiment, I fed his heart to the yel- 
low cur, Useless. We found Hank’s 
brand in the shape of a half-healed scar 
on the butt of his ear, and his hide, 
squaw-tanned, now covers the greater 
part of the stidy floor of a dear old 
friend in Pennsylvania. 

And Hank— ? 

Up where the Bear Creek trail crosses 
Lost Cafion we shook hands three 
years ago and said Good Bye. “It was 
getting too crowded for him,” he said, 
and he “was going out to the front 
somewhere.” Aye! In the “front” it 
will be—either on this side of the Range 
or on the other. And when my sum- 
mons come to hang up the old rifle for 
the last time—if there be any border 
land to Heaven, please God let me 
camp there with Old Hank. 

Cortez, Colorado. 





VELVET ANTLERS. 


In the latter part of August, 1883, I 
had a camp near the head of the north 
fork of Thompson Creek, in what is 
The 


now Pitkin County (Colorado). 
section was at that time a fine hunting 
ground for big game; but the enter- 
prising cattleman is fast criving the elk 


and deer to more remote regions. My 
business was collecting museum speci- 
mens. One evening, shortly after the 
‘cabin was finished, I took my shotgun 
and started up towards the head of the 
park, to try and get a shot at a couple 
of cranes which I had seen the day be- 
fore. I made a wide detour in the tim- 
ber in order to keep out of sight, and 
finally ensconsed myself near the head 
of the park where there were a number 
of scattering bushes towards which the 
birds were feeding. The wind was in 
my favor. The birds were nearly half- 
a-mile below, slowly working up. So, 
having plenty of time, I filled my pipe 
and waited. 

I had been waiting perhaps half an 
hour, when, peeping out to see how 
near my prospective victims were, I saw 
a large bull elk coming directly towards 
my hiding-place. He came leisurely 
along—stopping occasionally to take a 


bite of grass or weeds, and I had a good 
opportunity to study him. His antlers 
were magnificent—long, heavy and 
wide-spreading, with six tines on each 
beam. About a hundred feet below 
me was a large clump of bushes; it was 
perhaps four feet high. He walked up 
to this and began gently rubbing his 
antlers. He seemed satisfied with the 
inspection, as suddenly he began thrash- 
ing that bush at a great rate. That 
was enough to start me, and, dropping 
my gun and pipe, I dropped on my face 
and snaked along as near to him as I 
dared. He would push one antler 
through the bush, and then lift up or 
swing it to and fro sideways. Then he 
would give the other some of the same 
medicine. He kept this jig up until 
there was not a particle of velvet left on 
his horns, so far as -I could see. And 
he seemed to enjoy it hugely. 

But during all this time he never lost 
sight of the fact that he had enemies; 
for, between “scrapes,” he would raise 
his head and stand like a statue, look- 
ing and listening—his nervous ears 
moving rapidly forward and back. In 
very truth, a splendid specimen of grace 
and strength. 

At last he walked with a knock-that— 
chip—off—my-—shoulder air towards the 
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timber, among which he soon disap- 


peared, occasionally making that in- _ 


describable sound called by some 
whistling—but it is about as near like 
whistling as is the note of the gentle 
burro. After he had gone I examined 
the bush (which was just fifteen paces 
from where I lay hidden). It looked as 
though it had been through a threshing 
machine.and was smeared with blood 
and shreds of velvet. 

This is the only time I ever saw an 
elk perform this operation; but I have 
seen deer do it quite frequently. 

When the antlers of an elk become 
quite fully developed, the “velvet” (or 
skin covering them) is very loose; so 
much so that, by cutting it at one end, a 
strip nearly the whole length of the 
antler may be easily pulled off. Under- 
neath this skin, the antler is as white as 
milk (not city milk) and covered all 
around with numerous corrugations. 
These little ridges are extremely rough, 
and in some cases quite high—to better 
protect the vascular net-work among 
them. Grasping the antler in this con- 
' dition (with the velvet removed), the 
hand wiil stick more or less to the 
rough surface. And some are sharp 
enough to cut. Now, as these rough 
corrugations cover all parts of the antler, 
it must be and is rubbed in order to 
give it the smoothness (comparative) 
which we find after the velvet has been 
some time removed. The coloration is 
caused by the action of the atmosphere 
on the adhering blood and the juices of 
the bark against which the animal may 
rub. E. F. PRINCE. 

Carbondale, Colorado. 


> 


A BIRD CONTROVERSY. 





In the June issue of Sports AFIELD I 
was very much surprised and amused 
at the assertions made by your Missouri 
contributor, Mr. Blines : 


1. That the drumming of the grouse is not 
produced by the beating of the wings against a 
log, or other hard substance ; 
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2. That blackbirds often ‘‘ pre-empt last year’s 
homes of woodpeckers ;’’ 

3. That he does not believe that there is a 
well-authenticated instance of the cowbird, or 
any American bird, habitually depositing its 
eggs in the nests of other birds, for the purpose of 
having them hatched. 

Now, in regard to the drumming of 
the grouse, I wish to say, that, like Mr. 
Blines, I have never had the pleasure of 
seeing the bird at the moment of drum- 
ming; but I would certainly place more 
credence in the words of such eminent 
ornithologists as Coues, Jasper, Ridge- 
way, Whitehead and others (who have 
spent years in the field in the study of 
bird life) than I-would in what some 
local sportsman may have to say con- 
cerning a matter about whichhe evidently 
did not make very close observations. 
This is what Prof. William Coues says: 
“The drumming sound for which this 
bird (ruffed grouse) is noted, is not vo- 
cal, as some suppose, but is produced 
by rapidly beating the wings together or 
against some hard object as a fallen 
log.” 

The following is from the pen of 
Charles E. Whitehead: ‘“ In the breed- 
ing season the cocks select some fallen 
tree, and, strutting up and down, beat it 
with their wings—making a muffled, 
drumming sound.” * * * “Ifthe 
bird happens to find a dry, well-placed 
log, his tattoo can be heard a mile.” 


The habit of blackbirds “‘ pre-empting 
last year’s homes of golden-winged 
woodpeckers’’ is something new to 
science, and I should be much pleased 
to read an article on this subject. I 
have been a close observer of birds for 
years and have also read many of the 
leading works on ornithology; and I 
have yet to see or hear of an instance of 
this kind. 


The greatest surprise of all, ‘“‘ That he 
does not believe there is a well-authen- 
ticated instance of any North American 
bird habitually depositing its eggs in the 
nests of another bird for the-purpose of 
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having them hatched.” It is but natural 
to infer that when a bird does not build a 
nest of its own, and does deposit its eggs 
in the nests of other birds, that it is for 
the purpose of having them hatched. 
This is the way that the cowbird suc- 
ceeds in having its eggs hatched, and I 
have found their eggs in the nests of 
many a small bird and have also seen 
the young fed by their foster parents. 
This may not be sufficient proof for 
Friend Blines. If he is where he can 
read any work on ornithology, this false 
idea of his in regard to the habits of 
one of our commonest birds will be for- 
ever dispelled; or if he will take a little 
‘time to personally examine the nests of 
some of the birds that breed in his local- 
ity he will, I am sure, find some in- 
stances where a North American bird 
does not build a nest of its own but de- 
posits its eggs in the nests of other birds 
to be hatched. If he desires, I can 
name some fifty varieties of birds which 
are imposed upon by the cowbird. 
This habit has been going on ever since 
the cowbird was discovered and they 
have not as yet become extinct. Surely, 
the birds in Mr. Blines’ neighborhood 
belong to the “400” and have styles 
and habits of their own, if what he 
writes be true. S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 





THE WRENS. 


BY S. R. INGERSOLL. 

This family of birds, with which we 
are all more or less acquainted, has at 
some season of the year its represent- 
atives in almost every part of the coun- 
try, from the tropics to the frozen 
North. In the swamps, on the moun- 
tains, on the arid plains, as well as near 
the habitations of man, they are to be 
found. And everywhere they are the 
same fearless, pugnacious little creatures 
and always have been. Aristotle and 
Pliny both wrote of them as “disputing 
with the eagle for the sovereignty of the 
feathered creation; and, judging from 
the names given the wren in foreign 
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countries, they must have been crowned 
In Germany they are called Zaun-Konig 
(Hedge King); in France, Roitelet (Little 
King); in Sweden, Kungs Fogel (King’s 
Fowl); in 'Denmark, Fugel Kong (Fowl 
King), and by the Dutch as Winter 
Koninkji (Winter King). 

Our own representatives are all more 
or less quarrelsome towards other birds 
if they come too close to their nesting 
place. The House Wren is the one we 
are the best acquainted with. This 
little fellow chooses to reside in close 
proximity to man, building its nest 
wherever they can find a hole large 
enovgh to get in, and it makes little 
difference to them whether it be in some 
box where they have managed to get, 
after many a hard-fought battle with 
the martins or bluebirds who had al- 
ready taken up their abode there, or 
whether it is a hole in a tree, or post, or 
a crevice in some bridge or building. 
They have even been known to occupy 
the sleeve or pocket of an old coat 
which happened to be hung up in some 
convenient place. In every case the 
cavity is well filled with dead twigs; the 
nest proper is nearly spherical in shape 
and is composed of fine twigs and lined 
with feathers. In this nest, if unmolest- 
ed, they will rear several broods in a 
season—laying from six to ten eggs at 
a setting. Both birds join in the work 
of building and also in feeding the 
young. Their food consists almost entire- 
ly of insects and their larvae, large num- 
bers of which are daily devoured. The 
wrens as a class are all very musical, 
and their loud song may be heard quite 
a distance. 

In some parts of the country, where 
there are large and extended swamps, 
the marsh wrens are quite numerous. 
These little fellows rarely, if ever, visit 
the cultivated fields—spending their 
time in climbing about the reeds and 
rushes in search of insects. It is in 
these rushes that they construct their 
odd nests. The nest is fastened to the 
rushes at a considerable distance from 
the ground and is composed of grass 
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and reeds mixed with mud, lined with 
finer grasses and feathers. They are 
globular in form, with a small opening 
on one side. These birds have a curious 
custom of building several nests for 
every one occupied; this habit is said 
by some to be for protection—that the 
male bird resorts to these ‘nests when 
intruders appear upon the scene, thus 
drawing them away from the one in use 
by alighting near one of these empties. 
They are also used by the males at 
night when the females are on duty. 
Others claim that, as the nests are so 
firmly constructed, that they will last 
for several seasons, and that it is these 
old ones that are the empties 

The smallest member of the family is 
the Winter Wren of the Far North, who 
comes to us during the winter. This 
little wren is scarcely more than four 
inches long, and as they hop and crawl 
in and about the fences and roots, look 
more like mice than birds, and their 
chatter is so cheering and seems to 


come from such happy and contented 
little animals as to make every one at- 
tached to them. No one, indeed, could 


find fault with the wrens. Being strict- 
ly insectivorous, they are decidedly 
man’s friend and in turn should be be- 
friended by him. 


— 


The Armadillo and Iguano. 


The armadillo, as eccentric in his 
habits as in his appearance, does the 
duty of the domestic cat among the 
field mice, which are terribly destruc- 
tive, says an article in the Edinburgh 
Review. Voracious in his appetite, he 
is sedentary by inclination, but he can 
find his game with very little trouble. 
Mice are always more or less abundant 
though periodically and almost punctu- 
ally their numbers decline, but in cer- 
tain years they positively swarm. Then 
the dogs subsist on them; they fatten 
the poultry, and great flights of fowls of 
the air are perpetually on the hover 
over their breeding grounds. As for 
the armadillo, he goes to work method- 





ically, quartering the plain like a well- 
bred beagle and sniffing the earth with 
preternatural acuteness. When his nose 
informs him that a mouse is near, he 
creeps up stealthily toward the spot, — 
then, slowly drawing himself up and 
making his spring, he traps the mouse, 
or a whole family of mice, beneath his 
body. But he does not confine himself 
to-a mouse and insect diet. In attack- 
ing a snake he uses his impenetrable 
body armor as a weapon of offense.- A - 
friend of Mr. Hudson witnessed one of 
these encounters. The armadillo rushed 
upon a snake, which vainly sought to 
escape, and rocked himself to and fro on 
the body until the snake was cut up into 
sections under the sharp edges of the 


‘armadillo’s bony covering. Should ani- 


mal food fail him the armadillo falls 
back upon vegetables, so that he need 
never take more than indispensable ex- 
ercise, and can always keep himself in 
comfortable condition. 

Another inveterate enemy of the 
snakes is their congener, the iguana, or 
great lizard, of which Mr. Hudson tells 
a comical story, related to him by a 
Guacho friend, who was riding careless- 
ly along, letting one end of his lasso 
trail behind: “He noticed a large igu- 
ana lying apparently asleep in the sun, 
and though he rode by it very closely it 
did not stir, but no sooner had he 
passed it than it raised its head and 
fixed its attention on the forty feet of 
lasso trailing slowly by. Suddenly it 
dashed after the rope and dealt it a suc- 
cession of violent blows with its tail. 


. When the whole of the lasso—several 


yards of which had been pounded in 
vain—had been dragged by, the lizard, 
with uplifted head, continued gazing 
after it with the greatest astonishment. 
Never had such a wonderful snake 
crossed its path before.’ 
‘pects 

The stingaree is found in Southern 
California waters. Its weapon of offense 
consists of a barbed bone in the tail with 
which it stabs any unwary foot that 
comes within reach. 
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BIG GAME IN COLORADO. 


O all lovers of Nature and Natural 
History, what can be more delight- 
ful than to find one’s self out in the 
mountains, in a country teeming with 
game and animal life of all descriptions; 
to mingle with it, and to learn the 
habits of beast and reptile, unconsumed 
with that lust for killing which so often 
goes by the misnomer of “sport”’ ? 
Away up in the north-western portion 
of Colorado there are yet localities 
where the naturalist may go and revel 
in the glories of Nature’s handiwork to 
his heart's content, and see the mar- 
vellous creations of that great Hand 
Divine which molded the universe. 
There, deer in herds are to be found as 
yet unfamiliar with the crack of the 
hunter’s rifle, roaming over the moun- 
tain sides as unconcernedly as a band of 
sheep travel over their own familiar 
range. Great bucks with branching 
antlers standing on some high boulder, 
sniff the pure mountain air as they 
watch over a little colony’ of does and 
fawns feeding on the succulent grasses 
which grow benéath the luxuriant 
bracken. Here and there, nestled in the 
shelter of some overhanging rock, with 
a fertile valley in front, is the home of a 
pioneer ranchmen and, far as the eye 
can reach, stretch the interminable 
mountains. 
Such a place—the beau-ideal of the 
naturalist—one will be told does not 


exist. And yet in reality it does. In 
parts of Routt County, Colorado, this 
description is true to the letter. In 
that section are yet to be found great 
herds of deer that have not felt the in- 
roads made on their numbers by the 
decimating rifle of the skin-hunter and 
the’market butcher. These deer, which 
are even now as tame as when the Far 
West was an unknown quantity that the 
white man had not explored, are per- 
haps the last to feel the effects of the 
advancing tide of civilization, in whose 
van marches that miscellaneous assort- 
ment of game exterminators, comprising 
some who slaughter in the name of 
“sport,” and others who butcher for the 
market at so much per pound. Oe 

Sports AFIELD’s correspondent in 
Routt County—Mr. Amos S. Bennett of 
Axial—who is as well acquainted with 
the habits of deer as perhaps any man 
in the West, procured some fine trophies 
lately, obtained by stalking them through 
the mountains armed, not with a Win- 
chester rifle and belt full of cartridges, 
but with a photographic camera. In 
many instances he was enabled, by his 
knowledge of the country and the hab- 
its of the deer, to advasnce within forty 
feet of them and thu obtain _ pictures 
that it would be impossible to procure 
in any other manner. One photograph, 
which we are sorry that we cannot re- 
produce owing to lack of space, repre- 
sents a scene where a band of seventy- 
five deer are browsing, totally uncon- 
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scious of the fact that within a stone’s 
throw was a human being taking note 
of the proceedings. 

That this section of country will long 
remain undisturbed by the ubiquitous 
market hunter is unlikely, as news has 
been coming to this office frequently of 
late that the deer have been slaughtered 
right and left and carted to the railroad 
depots, from which they are despatched 
to surrounding towns. Of course, they 
are only killed within a radius of a 
couple of days’ journey from the rail- 
road, but that is bad enough. A few 
bodies of men killing for the market in 
a systematic manner will soon clean out 
the best game country in the world, and 
people who are well informed of the 
fact ask, Where are the game wardens ? 
And Echo answers, Where ? 

Then again, the Indians come down 
to Cross Mountain and vicinity, about 
thirty miles from the Utah line, and 
occasionally sweep all before them. To 
these vandals the severest punishment 
should be meted out. In the early 
spring a band of Indians came upon a 
small herd of deer, which they cleaned 
out entirely. Bucks and does in fawn— 
all alike were butchered. To them the 
unborn fawn is a delicacy, and upon 
animal life they are as mercilesss as 
the skin-hunter. 

And yet, notwithstanding the many 
enemies which are gradually encircling 
their domain, the deer are even now in 
some parts of Routt County as plentiful 
as ever, and may long remain so, in this 
one of their last retreats, if some effort 
is made to check the inroads of their 
persistent slayers. As a national park 
and game preserve this country presents 
perhaps more attractions and advan- 
tages than any other portion of the 
Rocky Mountains, and if a well-organ- 
ized effort were set on foot to reserve it 
for such a purpose, it would doubtless 
succeed and well reward the efforts of 
the originators of the plan. 

Accompanying this article is a pen- 
and-ink drawing taken from a photo- 
graph, representing our correspondent’s 
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sister standing beside a fine deer which 
had fallen to her accurate aim. . She 
uses a 25-20 single-shot Winchester 
and claims that that size is large enough 
for any deer. 

At one time there were many-bear up 
in these mountains, but the government 
reward has caused their ranks to be 
broken and now it is a rare thing to see 
a silver-tip or black bear in that coun- 
try. The hunter, though, will find no 
difficulty in coming upon a meountain 
lion, and if accompanied by a pair of 
good dogs that have been there before 
will get sport worth coming miles to ob- 
tain. 


—_——_ 


APROPOS OF THE “22.” 
BY WILL CAVE. 


The average “old-timer” of the 
Rocky Mountains is wont to cast a sort 
of sideways contemptuous glance at any 
rifle of smaller bore than 40 calibre, and 
especially does he round such expres- 
sion out into a full-grown sneer when a 
“22” is presented, and often scornfully 
refrains from further expressing himself 
regarding it, except perhaps to ejacu- 
late “pop-gun !” 

While perhaps I cannot be classed as 
an old hunter, still, as I first saw the 
light within the shadows of the Rockies, 
and the thirty years of my existence 
have been spent entirely under the 
wings of the “Great Divide,” I may 
lay some claim to being an old-timer. 
As an old-timer, then, I until recently 
regarded the 22, while perhaps not 
quite as contemptuously as the average, 
at least with a shade of suspicion. 
While in the mountains proper I would 
not be contented with a bore of less 
than 40 calibre myself; and perhaps 
would prefer a 45, I have of late learned 
to recognize the virtues of the 22, at 
such times as the hunter is in quest of 
small game only, and especially have I 
learned its value during the present sea- 
son, for Montana’s last Legislative 
Assembly, composed of solons wise or 
otherwise, ordained rules invincible (?) 
for the protection of everything in the 
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shape of game or fish, from a bull-frog 
to a buffalo. However, from some un- 
explained cause, tattlesnakes and go- 
phers (ground-squirrels) were over- 
looked. Comprehensive protection of 
game and fish is indisputably the proper 
thing; but there is such a thing as its 
being overdone. Why, in Montana a 
person cannot even for trout, with the 
seductive fly, whip the swollen, turbid 
torrents of melting snow, in the months 
of May and June, when his prospects 
would be perfect for a phenomenal re- 
turn of typical “fisherman’s luck” to a 
finish, without being in danger of be- 
coming entangled in the loose meshes 
of fhe law. 

But, to resume: Some months since 
I secured a 22 Marlinrepeater, and since 
then have had more genuine enjoyment 


to the pound out of that rifle than of . 


any gun I have ever had the good for- 
tune to possess. The afternoon I re- 
ceived it, I took it out with 100 short 
cartridges for the purpose of testing it, 


supposing probably that it would give 
satisfactory results at a distanee of thirty 


or forty yards. I was most agreeably 
astonished to find that up to seventy- 
five yards its accuracy was unquestion- 
able; and when I returned that evening 
was prepared to demonstrate that the 
size of a saucer could with ease be hit 
at 100 yards, and on a pinch and ~with 
a little elevation, at 150 yards. I men- 
tioned the result of the test to one or 
two of my 45-calibre friends, and was in 
each case rewarded with a sickly smile, 
indicating plainly that my statements 
were regarded as somewhat fishy. 

Well, not long after the gophers be- 
gan to appear in this vicinity, and I 
took one of these kind unbelievers out 
and convinced him “of the error of his 
ways,’ and soon again several other 
friends were in the same way con- 
vinced. Numbers of younger sports- 
men had already adopted the 22 as a 
means of spending a pleasant afternoon, 
and several ladies have joined the pro- 
cession—the consequence being that 
gopher-hunting is becoming quite the 
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rage. Gophers! I can see the sar- 
castic sneer on some old hunter's coun- 
tenance when such small fry are men- 
tioned, and perhaps something similar 
could one time have been detected on 
my own, but not now. If any such old 
hunter had accompanied a_ party of 
three, myself included, who recently 
drove out to the ranche owned by the 
eccentric, but withal great, ex-tragedian, 
Daniel E, Bandmann, I think he would 
have become somewhat converted to 
the usefulness of the 22. For there are 
gophers on that ranche not only in 
abundance but in super-abundance, Up- 
wards of 600 shots were fired in about 
two hours, and the trio only came away 
when cartridges were exhausted. 

In the February number of Sports 
ArieLp I read with. keen delight an 
article by James Fullerton, entitled 
“Are Sportsmen Born or Made?” 
Being one of the born sort, its every 
sentence made my blood tingle with a 
sense of kindred feeling; and it is to 
others such, who by reason of environ- 
ment or season, cannot as fancy dictates 
indulge their love of sport with pros- 
pects of securing large game, that from 
the pleasure I have derived from the 
purchase of a 22, my advice would be, 
Go thou and do likewise. 

Missoula, Montana. 


Killed by a Bear. 

H.C. Conn, a miner of Creede, was 
killed by a bear, June 29, at the head of 
Ute Creek. He was engaged in pros- 
pecting with F. M. McAdams and M. L. 
Barker, all from Bacheler. Early in the 
morning Conn went out into the moun- 
tains and, seeing a bear, returned to 
camp for a rifle and started out on its 
trail, In a short while his partners 
heard shots fired in quick succession, 
then a pause, and immediately heard 
loud shouts for help and yells of pain. 
Hurrying to his assistance, his com- 
panions were horrified at seeing him ap- 
proach them with his scalp torn off, the 
flesh torn from his thigh, one side of his 
face fearfully lacerated and bis bowels 
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protruding. They at once took him to 
Mr. Kingman’s hay ranch at the mouth 
of Ute Creek, where he died in the 
course of a few hours from the terriblo 
injuries received in his struggles. 

The bear was a female with two cubs. 
After shooting her, Conn tried to climb 
a tree, with the bear in pursuit and 
from which he could not escape, and 
was overhauled and mangled in the 
above manner. The animal was a mon- 
ster cinnamon that has been a constant 
source of dread to the ranchemen of 
that district for the last four years. 





A Young Man-Eater. 


A correspondent of one of the Indian 
newspapers, writing on man-eating 
tigers, mentions the career of a young 
tigress who, in the space of nine months, 
killed some dozens of human beings, de- 
populated several villages and stopped 
work over a greater part of a forest 
division in spite of the most strenuous 
efforts made to destroy her—efforts 
increased by the incentive of 500 rupees 
reward offered for her head. She began 
her career in July by killing two women 
near a forest village, and by the end of 
the following December had killed at 
least thirty persons—becoming bolder 
and more cunning with each fresh mur- 
der. Her beat lay in the foot-hills of 
the Himalayas and she roamed over an 
area twenty-five miles long by three or 
four broad. The country was such that 
she could neither be tracked for any 
distance nor driven by elephants or 
beaters. She would not kill a tied 
buffalo nor would she go back to a 
corpse if once disturbed. She became 
at last so bold that she would in open 
daylight carry off men and women when 
cutting the crops in the terraced fields— 
stalking the unfortunates from above and 
suddenly springing on them. The terror 
of her ferocity spread through the coun- 
try. The villagers left their homes for 
safer regions, and no wonder, for the 
writer found on one occasion a village 
seemingly deserted, but in reality in a 
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state of siege, the inhabitants being 
afraid to draw water from a stream a 
hundred yards from their house. Work 
was commencing in the forests, and in a 
short time the tigress learned to stalk 
the sound of an ax, and made many 
victims before the forest was proved to 
be even more dangerous than the fields 
had been. The method of attack adopt- 
ed was so sudden as to prevent any pos- 
sibility of escape, the blow dealt so 
deadly as to render even a cry for help 
impossible. The victim was dead and 
carried off before his companions knew 
what had occurred. The most strenu- 
ous efforts were made for her destruc- 
tion—poison, spring guns and dead-falls 
were ineffectually resorted to, any num- 
ber of buffaloes were tied up at night, 
and many a time the fresh trail of a kill 
was taken up in hopes of obtaining a 
shot at the tigress, but with no further 
result than that of recovering a mangled 
or half-eaten corpse. During January 
and February this tigress had killed 
fifteen to twenty more persons, and at 
last a file of soldiers were requisitioned 
to see what force could do to remove 
this horrible animal—cunning having 
been found of no avail. On being killed 
she was found to be a young animal, in 
perfect condition. The pad of her left 
foot had at one time been deeply cut 
from side to side, but had thoroughly 
healed, leaving, however, a deep scar, 
which proved her presence wherever she 
roamed. 


—$—$—$$_$_$_—__—_ 

StncE the Mongolian pheasant has 
demonstrated its adaptability to the 
climatic conditions of so many of the 
Western States, it is only a question of 
a short while when it will be distributed 
over the length and breadth of the 
United States and become as plentiful 
and popular as the old familiar Bob 
White. 

—_——_—_ 
St. Louis is In It. 

Exceedingly cheap rates to St. Louis are now in 
effect. The Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific Rail- 
ways are running a daily Pullman Palace Sleeper from 
Salt Lake City, Cheyenne and Denver to St. Louis with- 


out change. Pullman Dining Cars Denver to Kansas 
City. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer street, Denver. 














IN THE FIELD. 


THE ROYAL HUNT. 





HE so-called “sport” of hunting 

tame deer on the queen’s Preserve 
in England has frequently of late 
caused much discussion, and the follow- 
ing as given by the correspondent of 
the New York Herald is, while a 
graphic picture of the occasion, a par- 
ody on “sport”: 

The queen has arrived at Windsor, 
where she found a large number of 
petitions for and against the abolition 
of the royal buck-hounds. One signed 
by the nobility and the gentry of the 
neighborhood calls for the retention of 
tame deer hunting, in the sacred name 
of sport; and another from tradesmen 
of Windsor urges that local business 
would suffer grievously if the famous 
and historical hunt should be aban- 
doned. Petitions against the royal 
buck-hounds lay stress upon the cruelty 
of hunting tame animals, and hint that 
the queen is setting a bad example to 
the whole country. They have been 
organized mainly by the newly-formed 
“Humanitarian League” which claims 
as its leading principle that “it is 
iniquitous to inflict suffering on any 
being except when self-defense or 
absolute necessity can be justly 
pleaded.” 

As a matter of fact the queen has 
decided that royal buck-hounds shall 
cease to exist at the end of the present 
season. Otherwise, the pretensions of 
the Humanitarian League might induce 
her to change her mind, on account of 
so-called impertinence. The league’s 
arguments tell against nearly all forms 
of sport. The Countess de la Terre is 
not a member of the Humanitarian 
League, but she is a lady of fine feelings 
and strong language, which qualify her 
for membership. Just now the countess 
is residing in the center of the district 
hunted by royal buck-hounds, and she 
witnessed the other day a cruel chase of 
one of the queen’s tame deer. The 
sight did not please her, and she 
promptly expressed. her sentiments in 
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this telegram, which she tendered at a 
local postoffice for transmission: 

Editor Star, London:—Another disgraceful deer 
hunt. Same idiotic looks, dissipated women and 
snobs. 

It is understood that the countess 
asserts that the dissipated .women 
mentioned by her included a number of 
titled ladies who had dined and wined 
too generously the night previously, 
necessitating morning cups. 

Several American citizens, who love 
to play the role of Highland chieftain, 
will be much disturbed to learn that the 
Government has decided to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the subject of 
deer forests in Scotland. For many 
years past, the Highland land owners, 
tempted by high sporting rents, which 
American millionaires and other wealthy 
men have been willing to pay, have 
steadily pursued the policy of depopu- 
lating their estates in order to make 
room for deer. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
dissipations of the participants, as well 
as the cruelty of the sport, is exag- 
gerated; and as a substitute for the 
delectation of the American contingent, 
we may be pardoned for calling its 
attention to the bears, lions, deer, elk 
and other large game. that may be 
found in western America, without 
encountering storms at sea, or fogs, 
public criticisms or the queen’s per- 
plexity in Europe. 


LSE CRE AS 

THE introduction of the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat into the Adirondack Range 
has been suggested in the East, and not 
allowing them to be killed for the space 
of five years. If such were done and 
at the expiration of that time they were 
given a liberal close season there is every 
reason to believe that in the course of a 
few years they would be exceedingly 
plentiful and afford grand sport to the 
Eastern sportsmen. In_ that locality 
they would find everything suitable to 
their increase and from the nature of the 
mountains, even if much hunted, would 
thrive wonderfully well. 
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A Texan Deer Stalker in Scotland. 

Mr. E. S. Flint, a cotton broker of 
Galveston, Texas, has just returned 
from a tour of several weeks through 
England and Scotland. He told a 
party of friends in the cafe of the Hotel 
Bristol last week the following story, as 
related by the New York Sux, of what 
he said was his first and only deer hunt 
in the highlands of Scotland: 

“T have hunted deer, snipe and 
prairie chickens, and even brought down 
a buffalo or two on the Western plains,” 
said Mr. Flint, ‘‘and I counted myself 
something of a sportsman; but I con- 
cluded I was mistaken after this deer 
hunt in Scotland. You see, I had been 
bragging around a good deal about my 
prowess as a hunter, and telling those 
Scottish fellows that a Tcxan was as 
good as a half a dozen Highlanders any 
day in a hunt. 

“To make my bluff good, I fixed 
myself out for a deer hunt in grand 
shape. I hired a guide and made a 
break for the mountains. Dusk came 
on and we prepared for a fire-hunt. We 
got our flare and stole along through 
the brush. All at once I saw a 
pair of eyes shining through an opening 
and with deliberate aim I gave him both 
barrels. I made a centre shot and the 
racket that deer made was terrific. I 
knew I had brought down a big buck, 
and I waited for his struggles to cease 
before venturing near. Then I un- 
sheathed my stalking knife and crept to- 
ward my quarry cautiously. 

“Once or twice in his struggles the deer 
gave out some sounds that had a strange- 
ly familiar suggestion of home in them, 
and I could almost imagine myself in 
Trinity Bottoms down in old Texas. 
Well, I crept up on the deer, laid my 
hand on his warm body, and then made 
a grasp for what I thought was his 
antler. It felt soft, and I knew I had 
an ear and not a horn. My game was 
one of that species of deer that pull the 
street cars down in New Orleans. 

“That I was disgusted goes without 
saying, and with great difficulty I re- 
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frained from kicking myself. I didn’t 
do it, however, but ‘layed low,’ like 
Br’er Rabbit, hoping for another shot. 
It came, too, before long, and I was all 


excitement again, intent on saving the. 


reputation of Texas hunters. I was 
certain that this was another species of 
deer, as his eyes were different, and I 
blazed away. He died without a strug- 
gle, and I thought I had a nice tender 
doe. I ran up to the spot, and it was— 
well, it was what we call in Texas a 
coon. The guide killed nine deer to my 
mule and coon. 

“T paid the guide $10 to keep his 
mouth shut, and gave him $50 to pay 
the owner of the New Orleans deer. 
They were both satisfied, but I was not, 
and I eft that region before sunrise the 
next morning, and I am not going back 
in that neighborhood on my next trip 
over.”’ 


en 


Mr. George Vanderbilt has recently 
purchased a fine estate of 20,000 acres 
in Henderson and Transylvania Counties, 
North Carolina, which he intends to use 
as a vast game preserve. Already game- 
keepers are in charge of the property 
and all traces of !farming have been ob- 
literated. This property is a few miles 
from the Vanderbilt Mansion at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
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One of the most interesting exhibits 
displayed at the World’s Fair Exposi- 
tion is that of the Ideal Manufacturing 
Co., situated on the same stand in sec- 
2, Block 3, with the Marlin Fire Arms 
Co.’s exhibit. Mr. M. H. Marlin him- 
self will be there to show up the Arms 
amd Ideals, that start will be a point of 
attraction for all rifle enthusiasts. 


ineiieleiateileisadinbase 

The game laws are being enforced in 
Montana, and quite recently Mr. James 
Hayes of Butte City was arrested for 
shooting geese out of season. 





If you like Sports AFIELD, show 
that you do; $2.00 a year. 
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of mind.”’—WasHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








SHARK--FISHING ON THE PACIFIC. 


Shark are distributed in nearly all 
waters of a moderate temperature, and 
may be found in the Pacific as far north 
as San Francisco and occasionally 
higher up the coast, but this is an un- 
common occurrence; they rarely travel 
in any number further north than San 


.Diego County in California. The shark 


most commonly met with along the 
coast of Southern and Lower California 
is harmless and is not often caught of a 
greater length than eight feet. Occa- 
sionally, however, when the weather is 
excessively hot, schools of the man- 
eating kind will appear off the coast and 
linger in this vicinity for the space of 
several weeks, when, as the weather 
cools, they turn round and migrate to 
the warmer southern waters. 

Owing to their voracious appetite, 
these pests are easily taken. A Span- 
ish mackerel attached to a stout hook 
and line is the general modus operandi 
of his capture. The bait is really im- 
material,.as a shark will dash at any- 
thing that bears the least resemblance 
to meat, and if the hook and line will 
stand the strain there is little risk of his 
getting away. So eagerly does the 
shark devour the meat that he is fre- 
quently hooked in the stomach. As 





soon as he is landed his stomach is cut 
open and the liver extracted. Placed in 
the sun on a tray, it soon melts and 
forms an oil which drips into a cask. 
This oil is worth fifty cents a gallon and 


‘usually finds a ready sale. From the 


liver, after the oil is extracted, a small 
residue remains—very small in com- 
parison to the original bulk—and in the 
case where a couple of gallons are taken 
the residue does not amount to over a 
pint. 

The back-bone of a shark makes a 
very handsome walking-stick, which is 
made in the following manner: The 
flesh is cut from the bone, and the 
small particles which still adhere are re- 
moved by boiling; then each vertebra is 
separated and placed on a steel rod, the 
largest vertebra at the head and the 
smaller ones tapering towards the point; 
then, when the stick is of the requisite 
length a bolt is put on the end and 
screwed up so that there is no space be- 
tween each joint of the vertebra. This 
done, a ferrule and handle are added, 
and, after polishing, the result is one of 
the finest ‘walking canes that can be 
manufactured. 

The writer has frequently seen the 
Portuguese fishermen catch shark in 
Southern California, and so great is 
their vitality that after their liver has 
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been extracted, their heart cut out and 
seen to palpitate in the palm of the hand, 
the shark being again returned to his 
native element will swim perhaps twenty 
feet before turning belly-up and sinking 
to the bottom. 

The best way of catching these re- 
pulsive creatures is to have a stout hook 
made at the blacksmith shop, joined by 
a swivel to three feet of chain, which in 
turn is attached to a half-inch rope by 
a swivel. The reason for these swivels 
is that a shark will swim round and 
round and in this manner break the 
stoutest rope. As soon as hooked he 
darts off at a tremendous pace, then 
suddenly heads in shore. At first it is 
advisable to let him have all the slack 
rope he needs, then, as soon as he turns, 
begin hauling it in, repeating the process 
until he is. tired out. This does not 
take long—a quarter of an hour’s fight 
will generally land him, as the hook and 
chain keeping his mouth open, cause 
him to give in from sheer suffocation. 
Shark skin on the underside is as rough 
as fine emery paper and when dried 
makes a very useful article for cabinet 
makers. Altogether, there are many 
uses to which various portions of his 
anatomy can be put, but so plentiful is 
the race that no amount of persecution 
will ever reduce their numbers. 
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The Denver Fishing Club. 


Denver anglers have organized a fish- 
ing club, the membership of which is 
limited to 100. Among the leading 
lights may be mentioned the names of 
‘Judge L. B. France, ex-City Attorney 
Fred Williams, E. E. Quentin, Milward 
Hewitt, J. L. Jerome, C. Kunsemiller, S. 
F. Rathvon, F. E. Edbrooke, A. F. 
Vick Roy, B. E. Shear, I. L. Johnson, 
W. P. Thompson, D. C. Chesebro, J. S. 
Temple, D. D. Seerie, P. O’Brien, W. A. 
Marean, Bradbury, Clawson and J. Bag- 
ley. The club already owns five acres 
of land at Iola, on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway, a few miles from Gun- 
nison City, and intends to make this 
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spot a sportsman’s resort, erecting next 
year a fine club house for the reception 
of its members. Until then, tents with 
boarded floors will be used. The dining 
tent—24x20 feet—and two others of a 
like size will contain every convenience 
obtainable and make a most charming 
camping ground for the disciples of Izaak 
Walton during the summer months. 





Fish Culture in Colorado. 


But few people aie acquainted with 
the extensive manner in which Mr. O. 
H. Maryatt, at his ranche near Del Norte, 
is ‘propagating fish. Reservoirs and 
dams have been made, and the Eastern 
brook and native trout are being hatched 
in large numbers. A hatching house 
has been built and 2,500 natives and 
100,000 Eastern brook trout have al- 
ready been turned into the ponds. Mr. 
Maryatt will attend to fish propagation 
in a business-like manner, and has every 
convenience at hand for the hatching 
and rearing of his speckled beauties. 


In Izaak Walton’s Memory. 


On August 9 the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Izaak Walton 
will be celebrated in England by the 
anglers of Great Britain. It is proposed 
that some hundreds of representative 
anglers, acting as delegates from various 
fishing clubs, should assemble at Staf- 
ford, Walton’s birth-place, for a festival 
under the auspicious patronage of the 
mayor and city council of that burgh. 
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VisiTors to the World’s Fair who 
take an interest in fishing should not 
fail to see the fine display in the Fish- 
eries Building. Besides containing the 
completest assortment of anglers’ im- 
plements, there can be seen a fine col- 
lection of fish in all stages of their ex- 
istence. Boatsand all the paraphernalia 
used by the toilers of the deep in cap- 
turing every species, from the little 
sardine to the tom-cod, are shown also, 
and there is little pertaining to the fish 
interests of the country which is not 
represented there. 
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Unprr the laws of Pennsylvania, no 
fishing can legally be done from January 
1 to May 30 except for trout. This in- 
terferes with the spawning season, and 
Fish Warden John W. Hague has ap- 
peared before the Fish and Game Com- 
mittee of the Legislature representing 
the United Hunting, Fishing and Camp- 
ing Clubs of Western Pennsylvania to 
recommend some changes in the law 
looking toward protection of the fish in 
the spawning season and making the 
rest of the year an open season, thus 
permitting at all times angling with rod. 
hook and line, or fishing generally ex- 
cept during April and May. Mr. Hague 
also recommended that outline fishing 
be permitted during the months of July, 
August and September of each year. 
This would permit fishing without lines 
during the camping season, when there 
are thousands of sportsmen on their 
outing trips. No game fish would be 
caught by such devices, as its only pro- 
duct would be catfish, whitefish, stur- 
geon, gars and eels, which seldom bite 
at bait of ‘a still fisherman and may be 
alongside of or in front of the bait for 
hours before taking it. The catching of 
fish in streams by any other means than 
by angling with rod, hook and line be 
prohibited along with the use of dyna- 


mite or any similar substance, or the: 


placing of lime in any of the streams for 
the purpose of killing fish. 


creer ceeantti tecnico 


An 82-Pound Salmon. 


The Portland Oregonian has the fol- 
lowing account of a truly enormous 
salmon, which has recently been shipped 
by Hapgood & Co., the well-known 
Columbia River cannerymen, to Presi- 
dent Myers of the World’s Fair com- 
‘mission: “This big fish, which Mr. 
Myers says is the largest and finest 
specimen of its kind he has ever seen, 
was taken from the Columbia River 
near Oak Point by Henry Frischkorn. 
It is four and one-half feet in length and 
measures forty inches in circumference. 
The monster was at once shipped to 
Smith & Lovett of Oregon City, who 


have offered to freeze all fish for the 
World’s Fair free of charge. To encase 
this salmon it will take a solid block of 
ice six feet in length, thirty inches in 
width and twenty-four inches in thick- 
ness. By a slow freezing process, the 
ice will be kept clear as crystal, and 
when the fish is ready for shipment it 
will appear as fresh and beautiful in 
form and color as when taken from the 
cold waters of the Columnbia. ~ While 
on its way to Chicago, the big block of 
ice will be encased in an air-tight box 
carefully packed in a freezing mixture. 
The express charges will be in excess of 
$60 unless the railroads are willing to 
give reduced rates. It is safe to say 
that a more unique exhibit, in the fish- 
eries department at least, will not be 
found in the whole of the ‘ White City.’” 

Owine to the enforcement of the 
game laws in Minnesota, the fishing in 
many sections of that State has greatly 
improved of late. The State Commis- 
sion has vigorously prosecuted all offend- 
ers that came within its clutches and 
destroyed in a short time over three 
hundred nets. In a country so bounti- 
fully supplied by nature with almost 
numberless lakes, it is: impossible to 
catch all offending parties, but the 
example of some here and there has a 
most salutary effect on others and goes 
a long way towards fish protection. 





Tue Wisconsin fish law gives the open 
season on bass, pike, trout, and whitefish 
as follows: Black, greenand Oswegobass 
may be taken from June I to January 1; 
wall-eyed pike, from June 1 to March 1; 
brook, rainbow and mountain trout, 
from May 1. to September 1; whitefish, 
in inland lakes, etc., with dip-nets> from 
November 1 to December 8. Suckers 
may be taken any time. 





It is said that the largest trout in the 
world are caught in New Zealand, where 
it is no uncommon thing to catch them 


weighing twelve or fifteen pounds, and _ | - 
occasionally twenty pounds. 
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A Boy’s Combat With a Carp. 


An exciting combat between a nine- 
year-old lad and a thirty-two pound 
German carp took place on James 
Moore’s farm recently, says the Phila- 
delphia Record. The Neshaminy Creek 
in rainy seasons fills the ditches of ad- 
jacent farms with water from eighteen 
inches to two feet deep. Yesterday, 
David Cherry, the young son of John 
Cherry, of this place, and two small 
companions, went fishing up the creek. 
In one of the open ditches on the Moore 
farm the lads espied three huge carp 
flapping about, the water being too 
shallow for them to swim without great- 
ly disturbing the surface. David, 
pluckier than his playmates, jumped 
into the ditch and seized the largest of 
the monster fish. The carp, nearly as 
big as the boy, had the advantage, 
being in its native element. Young 
Cherry had tight hold of it, but the 
carp plunged through the water and 
mud, dragging the lad behind. The 
boys on shore thought their companion 
would surely be drowned, for often his 
whole body was under water. At last 
the fish grew so weary in his mighty 
efforts to escape his captor that he could 
be thrown out upon the bank. Then all 
three of the boys jumped upon the carp 
and held him to the ground until he 
had gasped out his life. They lugged 
their trophy home and put it on the 
scales. The fish weighed thirty-two 
pounds. 


Fly and Bait Casting Tournament. 

In the early part of August the Chi- 
cago Fly-Casting Club will hold a 
tournament to decide the fly and bait 
casting championship of the world. 
There will be three events, the winner of 
each to receive a handsomely engraved 
gold medal emblematic of the occasion. 
Two of the medals will be for fly-casting 
—one for accuracy and long distance 
combined. The third medal will be for 
bait-casting—long distance and accuracy 
being combined in this instance. In all 
events the casting must be done single- 
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handed. The rules which are being 
drafted will be the work of Dr. J. A. 
Henshall and Mr. C. F. Johnson. Those 
desiring information or anxious to com- 
pete in the above contests can obtain all 
the necessary information from Mr. B. 
Davidson, secretary, 127 W. Washington 
street, Chicago, Ills. 


~~ 
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Luminous Bait. 


Art and science are now being 
brought into the realms of things pis- 
catorial in so many ways that, if oid 
Izaak Walton were to awake from his 
long sleep and once more appear on the 
scene equipped with those implements 
which did him such good service on the 
banks of the Trent and the Severn, he 
would doubtless feel as helpless as the 
savage armed with a bow and quiver of 
arrows feels alongside of a modern rifle- 
man. And yet in his day the tools 
which he carried were singularly effect- 
ive. Perhaps, though, through the in- 
tervening ages fish have advanced in 
cuteness as well as anglers, and the 
artificial flies, imitation grubs and worms 
which are used nowadays are only a 
step to keep up with the advancement 
made by fish themselves. Even at 
night-time fish are not safe from the 
snares of the wily angler, and when all 
is still and dark and Mr. Pickerel is on 
the verge of going to bed, a bright flash 
appears trailing along in front of him, 
and with one bound he secures the 
prize and is himself secured by the 
delusive luminous trolling bait. 

One of the best devices of this kind 
used is made by the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company, and is a marvel of 
mechanical skill, comprising four differ- 





ent patents and consisting of the lumi- - 


nous bait, flexible weed protector, hinge 
lug and blade decorations. As we look 
at one we fail to see where the ingenuity 


of man can make an improvement. 
—_——<——__—- 


Doctor Rambro and a few friends 
anticipate camping out on the Los 
Pifios for a week or so the early part 
of July. 











THE Minneapolis Kennel Club’s first 
show will be held in connection with the 
exposition, a most fortunate coincidence, 
and is the result of the exposition 
directors’ courtesy, which ought to call 
forth many thanks from the doggy fra- 
ternity. Subscriptions amounting to over 
five hundred dollars have been raised by 
the secretary from the business men of 
the city to be given as special prizes and 
everything looks promising for an excel- 
lent show. 


_ 
> 





WE are sorry to have to announce 
the death of Mr. Paul Hacke’s fine 
Barzoi dog Zloeem, which was exhib- 
ited recently in our Denver show. He 
returned home very sick, and after a few 
days agony died from inflamation of the 
stomach. The post-mortem examination 
showed that he had been poisoned by 
some irritant poison administered to him 
while away from home. The miscreant 
who caused the death of this fine animal 
has not yet been brought to justice, but 
it is to hoped that he will not escape 
scot-free. Zloeem’s death is quite a loss 
to the Barzoi interest of this country. 


——. 


Our good friend, the Rev. W. H. 
Knowlton, formerly of San Mateo, 
writes as follows: 

“You will be glad to know that my 
red Irish setter Ross took first prize 
at the recent San Francisco bench show. 
In head and pasterns he does not con- 


form to the bench standards (neither 
would I have itso if I could—no brain 
room and no pivot for the free action of 
the shoulders), but in body he is a 
dream of perfection—beating anything 
in this particular I have ever seen—not 
even excepting Elcho, Jr., or Laura B., 
which latter I had the pleasure of start- 
ing on her long and, until this year, 
unbroken succession of bench victories. 
Now, I have consented to let him go 
in the next Pacific Coast field trials, in 
which, barring the accident of a day 
off, he must win even more easily than 
did his great grand dam in the Minne- 
sota trials of ’78. If he does win, it 
will give the death blow to the Elcho, 
Jr., head form, the affectation of which 
for the bench has been the ruin of the 
Irish afield.”. 





The Seattle Dog Show, 

The British Columbia contingent of 
dogs did well at the Seattle dog show, 
especially in the cocker class, where Dr. 
G. L. Milne’s Captain Hunter and 
Mount Tolmie carried off respectively 
the first and second prizes. For the 
same breed the doctor carried off Ist 
and 2d in open bitches and puppies 
respectively with Eva May and Baby 
Mine. In the greyhound puppy class 
Doctor Milne’s Russell took a Ist, and 
in the collies Mr. C. Dempster’s Clare- 
mont Garry took the blue ribbon and 
Mr. J. Carmichael’s Metchely Flurry 
was 2d in the puppy class. 
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French Dog Shows. 


The judging at French dog shows is 
generally done by a jury of judges. 
One of the most successful dog shows 
ever held int that country was brought 
off in Paris recently under the auspices 
of “The Society for the Amelioration of 
the Canine Race,” and was held in the 
gardens of the Tuilleries. The noise of 
the dogs barking and howling, usually 
the most distressing feature of these 
shows, was lost on this occasion in the 
sound of music rendered by one of the 
finest bands of that gay metropolis. 

The society conducts two exhibitions 
—one being for hounds and sporting 
dogs more particularly, with St. Ber- 
nards, Newfoundlands and collies add- 
ed. The second show will be devoted 
to pet dogs and French breeds. There 
were many English exhibitors who, as 
might be expected, won numerous 
prizes. The beagles and pointers shown 
by French exhibitors fairly held their 
own with the English representatives, 
and the leading prizes in the cocker 
class were won by the Vicomte du Nord 
and the Marquis de Lentilhac. 


_— 





An Interesting Dog Decision. 

Few cases have attracted more atten- 
tion in Colorado of late, where dogs are 
concerned, than that of Mr.-C. W. Run- 
dle, who was charged with interfering 
with the city marshal in the execution 
of his duty. From the evidence given 
in court, it appears that the dog was 
lying near Mr. Rundle’s horse when the 
marshal came up and made an attempt 
to snare it, but the dog (on whose liber- 
ty previous attempts had been made) 
was too cute, and kept circling round 
his master and barking at. the dog- 
catcher, and when the marshal was on 
the verge of making his capture the 
master interfered and kicked the snare 
aside. Hence the suit in question, 
which the judge decided in favor of the 
defendant—stating that a dog is not 
amenable to arrest when accompanied 
on the street by its owner. 
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FAMOUS DOGS OF FICTION. 





BY HUGH DALZIEL. 


Referring to the article written by 
Hildebrand which appeared lately in 
your bright and wholesome little maga- 
zine, I would like to say a few words in 
answer—not of criticism, although, per- 
haps, in a different strain. To deal 
with the subject exhaustively would be 
undertaking “a big order” requiring 
wide reading, a strong memory and an 
extensive reference library to enable the 
writer to do anything like justice to it. 

I venture, trusting principally to 
memory, to throw out a few hints, for 
the most part merely suggestive, of 
where to look, and, as the subject is a 
fascinating one to many, perhaps some 
other readers will add to authors and 
quotations I give, or at least indicate. 

Confining ourselves to English writ- 
ers, I think we may rightfully place in 
the first rank the famed Sir Tristrem, 
who, according to the amiable abbess 
author of “The Book of St. Albans,” 
was the framer of all the laws and 
proper terms of hunting; and who, ac- 
cording to the romance which bears his 
name 

‘*More he couthe [knew] of venerie 
Than couthe Manerious.”’ 


How he taught the King of Corn- 
wall’s huntsmen the proper way to break 
up the deer and to “blow the mort” we 
learn in the romance that bears his 
name. For the slaying of Urgan,theking 
makes him a present of that truly mar- 
vellous hound Peticrewe, which is thus 
described: 


‘“The King a whelp he brought 

Bifor Tristrem the trewe, 
What colour he was wrought, 

Now, I chill [I shall] you schewe ; 
Silk was none so soft, 

He was red, green and blewe ; 
Thai that him sighen [saw] oft 

Of him had sport and glee 

Y wis ; 

His name was Peticrewe, 

Of him was michel priis.” 
[he was much prized]. 
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Tristrem, however good a huntsman, 
was a sad rake—in fact, an ungrateful 
profligate; but his escapade with the 
lovely Ysonde introduces us to another 
famous hound named Hodain. Ban- 
ished from the court of his uncle, Mark, 
King of Cornwall, along with Queen 
Ysonde—his uncle’s wife— 

‘* A forest fled thai title 
Tristrem and Ysonde the schene.”’ 
[bright] 
and then we come to the dogs again: 
‘*Hodain soth to say, 
And Peticrewe with him yede [went] 
In an earthe house they lay ; 
Tho [those] raches [hounds] with him he led.’’ 
and again: 
‘*Tristrem with Hodain 
A wild best [deer] he slough [slew].” 
and so on; but already enough, or per- 
haps too much, of this. 

In Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales” we 

hear of 


‘* Greyhounds he had as swift as fowl of flight,’’ 


and before Chaucer’s time, if I mistake 
not—for I write from memory—we 
have in the “Romance of Sir Egla- 
moure”: 
“Sir, if ye be on hunting bound 
I will give you a good greyhounde, 
As dun as a doo [doe].’’ 

Of the works of modern writers of 
fiction my reading has been limited. 
I would call attention to the omission of 
“ Boxer” from Hildebrand’s article; and 
Dickens has given us also “ Merrylegs,” 
in “Hard Times” and Dora’s “ Gyp” in 
“David Copperfield.” Dickens, how- 
ever, does not describe dogs like Scott, 
Kingsley and Professor Wilson. 

Of Lytton’s dogs, I only remember 
as I write, the itinerant musician’s 
“Pomeranian” that went around with 
the tin box collecting the coppers, fairly 
well described in “Kenelm Chillingly.” 

Kingsley was grand on dogs. He 
has described a collie perfectly, also the 
lap-dog of the ’Squire’s daughter in 
“ Yeast”—which is only a light sketch; 
but the Newfoundland, St. Bernard, mas- 


tiff or whatever breed it was, companion 
and friend to “ Raphael Aben—Ezaa,” in 
“ Hypatia,” is a masterpiece. 

Who has not been pleased and 
amused with Wilson’s “Bronte” in 
“Noctes Ambrosianz,”’ and with what 
eloquence does the genial Kit O’Vorth 
make “The Shepherd” describe his col- 
lies, especially “ Hector; my mon.” 

Scott is, however, far and away the 
best of all fiction writers in describing 
dogs, and he has given portraits—some 
mere outlines, yet true to nature and 
suggestive to every dog lover—others 
with the picture filled in with all neces- 
sary details. Hildebrand selects Sir 
Henry Lee’s “Bevis,” and certainly the 
Woodstock dog is well described. But 
by far the best portrait of a deerhound 
drawn by Scott—and he limned many” 
—is the Knight of the Leopard’s hound 
in “The Talisman.” See also for grey- 
hounds, deer-greyhounds and wolf-grey- 
hounds King Jamie’s “Bawtie” and 
“Buscar” in “The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
Baron Bradwardine’s brace in “Waverly” 
and Sir Halbert Glendinning’s “Wolf” 
in “The Monastery.” The dreaming 
hounds in “Rokeby,” Gurth’s “Fang” 
in “Ivanhoe,” “Tuton,” the poodle and 
the boarhounds in “Quentin Durward,” 
the setter and pointer controversy in 
“St. Ronan’s Will,” the pretty toy- 
spaniel of “Poor Louise” in “The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” the Scotch terrier of 
Harry Bertram, and many others. One 
more only I will mention: Who does 
not know his ballad of the greyhound, 
“Bonny Heck?” 

To sum up these hints, I apologize to 
Ossian for leaving to the last not the 
least of dogs of fiction, Fingal’s “ White- 
breasted Bran.” 

Woking, Surrey, England. 





WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS—No. 1, 
THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

Height of dome 182 feet. Cost of building, $300,000, 
The Union Pacific offers its patrons the choice of two 
routes to Chicago—one via Kansas City and the Chicago 
& Alton Railway; the other, via Omaha and the Chicago. 
& North-western Railway. Rates as cheap as the cheap-- 
est and unexcelled accomodations via both routes. No. 
change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1708: 
Larimer street, Denver. 
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THE POINTER. 





When pointers were first used in the 
field, is a question that no authority 
seems sure of. However, it is generally 
conceded that they were introduced into 
England from the Continent about the 
year 1600. As originally imported 
from Spain, the dog was of a far differ- 
ent type from the one used at the present 
day—being a heavy, massively-built 
animal; slow in his movements; but 
gifted with a remarkably keen scent. 

The change in his appearance—and 
we may certainly say improvement—is 
due to the original Spanish pointer’s 
having been crossed shortly after his 
introduction into England with the fox- 
hound. And while some authorities 
claim that in this manner he lost much 
of his wonderful scent, it is counter- 
balanced by greater speed and endur- 
ance. 

At the commencement of the present 
century many good kennels of pointers 
were owned by the English nobility—no- 
tably by the Earls of Derby and Sefton; 
but perhaps the greatest improvement in 
this breed is owing to the careful breed- 
ing and crossing by Webb Edge and 
John Mattingly of that pericd. 

The pointer is essentially a field dog, 
and, so far as there is any record of his 
history, has been kept for no other 

‘purpose. So quickly do the puppies 
learn to point—in fact, often without any 
teaching whatever—that it is no infre- 
quent thing to see a well-bred pup of 
but six months, when taken into the 
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field for the first time, stand stiff and 
still and point as if to the manner born. 
It is during the last few decades, how- 
ever, that the pointer has made the 
greatest advancement—owing no doubt 
to the field trials and dog shows that 
have raised the standard and accus- 
tomed dog fanciers to his merits and 
the latent possibilities of his intelligent 
nature which only needed care to bring 
to the front. In regard to those dogs 
bred for bench show purposes, the same 
fault may be found with the pointer 
class as with any other. Owing fre- 
quently to some prevailing fad, dogs are 
bred up to an ideal standard with the 
view of conforming to some judges’ or 
critics’ opinion of what they should be 
—forgetting the purpose for which they 
were originally intended; and thus it 
happens that dogs with a great reputa- 
tion as prize-winners are often left in 
the lurch when it comes to the real 
business of work in the field by dogs 
not rated so highly. This complaint, 
however, applies more or less to every 
breed and there seems no reason to 
doubt that in the future the pointer 
class will make as great an advance as 
it has already accomplished in the past. 
Joun GOooDALL. 
Godalming, Surrey, England. 





THERE have been chronicled lately 
many accouuts of bitches bringing into 
the world large litters of pups; but per- 
haps the one most extraordinary is that 
described by a correspondent of Forest 
and Stream of a fox-hound mother who 
produced seventeen at her maiden effort. 
The first one of the litter was born 
about 5 p. m. on Saturday, June 3; the 
fifteenth came on Sunday about 10 a. 
m. and was still-born. Two more were 
born alive by 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and at'last accounts the sixteen were 
doing well with the aid of a foster 
mother. The bitch, Lill, was purchased 
recently by four Troy sportsmen, known 
as the “Governor's party,” from the 
Cook kennels of Detroit, and is by 
Workman. 
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FIsHING on the Rio Grande promises 
to be good this year, and parties who 
have been there already this season are 
satisfied that everything looks bright for 
the anglers during the coming months. 
In the latter part of June, owing to the 
abundant supply of willow flies upon 
which the trout gorged themselves, they 
acted very indifferently towards the arti- 
ficial fly; but as soon as they have dis- 
appeared, which takes place about the 
first week in July, the fishing will doubt- 
less be good, as there seems a plentiful 
supply of the speckled beauties. There 
are yet to be heard on the Upper Rio 
Grande many complaints of fish being 
dynamited, and evidence of such mis- 
chief can be seen here and there in the 
quantities of dead trout caught in differ- 
ent places by the reeds and bushes 
along the banks. If ever a fine trout 
stream were in danger of being cleaned 





———— = 
out it is the Rio Grande. Bad as are 
the dynamiters and destructive as that 
agency is to fish life, it so far has not 
done one tithe of the damage that the 
irrigation ditches have. Large quanti- 
ties of trout have been carried away and 
distributed over the lands in the vicinity 
of Del Norte and neighboring towns. 
Such a waste is all the more to be re- 
gretted when it is known that this mis- 
fortune could be easily provided against 
by placing screens at the heads of the 
main ditches leading from the river. 
The only people likely to object to such 
a course are some ranchmen too lazy to 
remove the driftwood and debris which 
from time to time would gather and 
obstruct the flow of water through the 
screens. That something will have to 
be done and that soon to save this 
valuable river from depletion is recog- 
nized by all those who are acquainted 
with the facts of the case. What is the 
sense of the Fish Commission stocking 
the rivers and mountain streams of 
Colorado if, as soon as planted, the fish 
are drawn off through the irrigation 
ditches and distributed over the ‘country? 
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THE new fishing club to which atten- 
tion, is called in our Fish and Fishing 
Department, has one of the choicest 
locations on the Gunnison River, having 
good fishing for six or seven miles on 
each side and the advantage of ready 
railroad connections and post office 
facilities. The officers-elect are Mil- 
ward Hewitt, president; F. A. Williams, 
vice-president and Charles Kunsemiller, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer. The mem- 
bership already reaches about forty, 
without any solicitation. Admission 
fee is $25 and no dues. 

A novel feature of this club and one 
showing the strong good sense of our 
Denver anglers is the attention paid to 
the comfort of the fair sex, and a ladies 
tent insures the attendance of the best 
half of the club during the season. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 








W RESTLING—CatTcH—As—CaTcH—Can— 
Styte. By E. Hitchcock, Jr., M. D., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.,and 
R. F. Nelligan, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. Published by the Tri- 
angle Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Paper, price 50 cents. 
Something new in the wrestling line 

has just come out under the above title. 

Almost everything up to date on the 

subject describes the various holds and 

breaks, but this book adopts the clearer 
but more expensive method of illus- 
trating everything by photographs from 
life, which are exceptionally fine. The 
text is simply in explanation of the 
pictures. That everything about it is 
correct is indicated, not merely by the 
names of the authors, but by the fact 
that one of the men from whom the 
illustrations are made is W. D. Osgood, 
now middle-weight champion of the 
country. 
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AT THE NortH OF BEARCAMP WATER, 
is tie title of a very interesting little 
book by Frank Bolles, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and 
New York. Price, $1.25. 

Treating of the - natural history of 
New Hampshire, somewhat in the strain 
of White’s Natural History of Selborne, 
it is bound to entertain many lovers of 
birds and close observers of animal. life 
in our woods. Who ever takes up this 
little work will be agreeably surprised 
at the delightfully fresh and fragrant air 
which surrounds it. It is really redol- 
ent of the woods and appeals strongly 
to all who take pleasure in the study of 
natural history. 





THE Foot Patu Way, by Bradford 
Torrey, is the title of another interest- 
ing little work published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

It also treats of the botany and life 
of the birds and animals familiar to the 
Eastern naturalist, as found in the 
woods and along the hedgerows. Both 
of these books will be found to contain 
much entertaining matter, and, being pub- 
lished by the above well-known firm, the 
-style and typography leave nothing to be 


desired. 
——<————_____— 


Durinc the coming season anglers 
expect to enjoy fine sport from the well- 
stocked streams running through the 
National Park. In the Upper Yellow- 
stone River, trout as heavy as seven and 
eight pounds have been frequently 
‘caught of late, and fish of all sizes are 
plentiful; more so, in fact, than at any 
previous season. 


paste OR PEA 

Tue cry of hard times and the low 
price of silver do not dampen the ar- 
ardor of our anglers, who are fishing the 
Colorado rivers as merry as ever. 
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A FAIR COUNTREE. 





Often we hear the expression used, 
“A regular fisherman’s paradise,” and 
are in consequence inveigled to some 
spot in anticipation of catching a creel 
full of finny beauties, to find, alas! that 
the sport we came so far to enjoy has 
been destroyed, and we journey home- 
ward disconsolately, complaining of 
fisherman’s luck—much to the amuse- 
ment of our better half, if possessing 
one; or, failing which, to endure the 
sarcastic remarks of our friends. 

While Colorado has its Rio Grande 
and Washington and Oregon the great 
Columbia, they cannot enter into com- 
petition with Minnesota, with her many 
rivers and countless lakes, all teeming 
with varieties of fish innumerable. 

Swept on its north-eastern boundary 
by the waves of a great inland sea; 
traversed by the longest river in the 
world; and dotted here and there with 
lakes the numbers of which run up into 
the thousands, it is not to be wondered 
at that the first thing to attract the eye 
of a visitor to a Minnesota home is the 
familiar fishing rod standing in a corner, 
with the creel hanging from a hat-peg 
in the hall. There every one is an 
angler and can tell you all about the 
habits and habitat of the speckled trout, 
the bass, wall-eyed pike, muskalonge 
and pickerel. With ordinary fishing it 
would seem impossible in the ages to 
come to deplete the waters of this State, 
so bountifully supplied by Nature with ev- 
erything ready to the fisherman’s hand. 
Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, ma- 
rauders with seine and dynamite are 
poaching for the market; but, owing to 
the efforts of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission of Minnesota, many offenders 


have been brought to justice and there’ 
is every reason to hope that for a long 
time in the future the lakes and rivers 
of this great north-western State. will 
minister to the sport and palate of the 
angler. | 


ow 
> 





In the matter of game protection— 
more especially fish—every Western 
State can advantageonsly take Minne- 
sota fora pattern. This is not saying 
that Minnesota’s protective machinery 
works as effectively in all cases as 
Sports AFIELD could wish; but: still 
much good has been accomplished, and, 
if the good work be allowed to keep on 
from one improvement to another, it is 
certain that no State in the Union (with 
the exception of Maine) has a finer game 
and fish future before it than Minnesota. 
The organization of the original “Min- 
nesota Commission of Fisheries” in the 
early ’70s—a pivotal point in the cause 
—was due in large part to the unselfish 
energy of one man—Dr. R. O. Sweeney, 
Sr., of Duluth, ‘with William Bird of 
Fairmont and Niles Carpenter of Rush- 
ford as his Jieutenants.' In spite of fre- 


quent opposition from the lawless ele- 
ment in the newer counties, the commis- 
sion gradually grew into a vigorous 
organization, until, in May of 1891, it 
was re-organized as the Game and Fish 
Commission of Minnesota—now one of 
the strongest and best systematized 
parts of the State’s machinery. If a 
correct opinion can rest on a five weeks’ 
sojourn in the State of Many Lakes, we 
should place Willard P. Andrus of Min- 
neapolis, treasurer and executive agent 
of the new commission, in the front ranks 
of Western game protectors. Andrus 
knows the State like a book and, with 
his many deputies constantly on the 
look-out, the lot of the average game 
exterminator up there is far from a 
happy one. 
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Y the death of Edwin Booth, we 
have lost, if not our greatest, cer- 


tainly our most popular actor. Not- 
withstanding some analytical criticisms 
of his genius, since his death, Booth 
was undoubtedly a great actor; and, 
great or small, he held to the last the 
first place in the hearts of the majority 
of American play-goers. I well recol- 
lect the first time I ever saw Booth. 
It was early in the sixties—’63,1 think— 
and I was quite a small school-boy, with 
a hearty love of Shakespeare (which, by 
the way, I have not yet outgrown) and 
an eager longing to see a Shakespearian 
play actually acted. I was living some 
ten miles from New York, and Booth 
was playing Hamlet at the old Winter 
Garden Theatre, when, as a great treat, 
my father took me to see him. It was 
necessary for us to stay in the city 
over night, and to the delights of the 
play were added the splendors of the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, with its gorgeous marble 
corridors—like, I thought, a royal 
palace—and the wonderful dinner before 
the play, and no less wonderful supper 
afterwards. I am now and ever have 
been unable to criticise that perform- 
ance. To me, as I saw it, it was above 
criticism; and. it gave Booth a place in 
my affections which he never lost. 
a * 
Some years later I saw him in the 
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same place as Othello; then in his own 
theatre as Romeo, just before his mar- 
riage with Miss McVicker—when he 
did not act, but actually was the lover. 
Then as Hamlet again; then as Petru- 
cio; then as Richelieu—a revelation; 
then as Brutus, with a great cast—Bar- 
rett as Cassius, Bangs as Marc Anthony 
and Davenport (I think) as Czsar; then 
as Iago, to the Othello of John Mc- 
Cullough; and the last time, in Denver, 
as Shylock. 
* 7 * 

Booth will probably, with the mass of 
theatre-goers, be judged and rated by 
his Hamlet. He certainly played the 
part well, but he played other parts bet- 
ter. And I have seen Hamlet better 
played. His Iago was a far finer piece 
of work; his Richelieu much more 
pleasing; and his Shylock a master- 
piece. In Hamlet he took a high key, 
but unfortunately kept it throughout; 
and, whether he was talking to the King 
or Polonius, the Ghost or the Grave- 
digger, his Mother or Ophelia, was 
pretty much the same. From the com- 
mencement of the play he seemed to 
know fully the catastrophe which was 
coming, and the knowledge oppressed 
him. He was always the moody, super- 
sensitive philosopher—never the prince 
and first gentleman of the court. Fech- 
ter’s Hamlet, which I saw but once, 
while on the whole less pleasing—es- 
pecially to an American audience—was 
in many respects better. His bantering 
of Polonius was excellent and in tone 
throughout, and his melancholy over- 
came him gradually, as his wrongs were 
unfolded to him. 

« * « 

To me Booth’s Richelieu was always 

a delight. He brought out all the 
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diplomacy and tact of the shrewd old 
priest with admirable art, and never lost 
sight of the fact that, although the 
king might strip him of his temporal 
power, he still had a spiritual power 
beyond the reach of kings. The way in 
which he raised the great two-handed 
sword; held it upright for an instant 
with great effort; and then, as_ his 
strength gave way, let it fall from him 
with a crash, as he sank back exhaust- 


ed, was very effective. 


* 
* * 


The last time I saw him was as Shy- 
lock. I had seen Barrett play the part 
before and thought it well done; but 
Booth’s rendition of the jew convinced 
me that I had not seen the true Shylock 
until then. His opening I will never 
forget. After casting up, apparently to 


himself, Antonio's chances, he slowly 


said: “Three thousand ducats; I think 
I may take his bond.” Bassanio rather 
impatiently tells him, as though the fact 
was beyond question: “Be assured 
you may.” Then with what contempt 
he turns upon him: “I wé// be assured 
I may; and, that I may be assured, I 
will bethink me.” 
* * 

Be his merits or faults what they may, 
it is sad to think we shall never see him 
again. And he has bequeathed his 
sceptre to none. It is not given to man 
to be perfect; but any imperfections he 
had are lost in the dazzling brightness 
of his genius. Nick O’TEEN. 

Sin teil 

Ir is not the policy of this magazine 

to give ear to every story which comes 


to us of the breaking of the game laws; . 


but, believing that where there is much 
smoke there is also some fire, we cannot 
help being alarmed at the constant and 
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ever-increasing talk of the reckless man- 
ner in which they are being ignored. 
Wherever we have travelled of late to 
enjoy a little sport, the one story has 
constantly been told us of how the deer 
are being killed for their hides and 
meat; of beaver being trapped and iish 
taken unlawfully. Of late the informa- 
tion comes more frequently, and in some 
instances so bold have become the law- 
breakers and so confident of immunity 
that they have not taken the trouble to 
cover their tracks, and their names are 
known to many. When we ask, What 
is the game warden doing? Does he 
never visit these localities and hunt up 
the vandals? we are met with a broad 
grin, which as much as tells us how 
simple we are to ask such a question. 
The State of Colorado is liberal in its 


‘appropriation for the preservation ot 


game and fish, and it does seem a pity 
that, notwithstanding the game is being 
destroyed, no hand is lifted to stay it. 


REN OSE ct, 

Fisuinc in the Los Pinos has been — 
quite successful of late, several large 
catches having been reported recently 
both in regard to quantity and weight. 
The Chama and Gunnison have both 
been fished with fair success by many 
Denver parties, and there is scarcely a 
train leaving the city for points along 
these streams which does not carry its 
quota of anglers. : 


So great has been the demand for the 
best English dogs of late, that the com- 
plaint is frequently heard in England 
that the best dogs nowadays of strains 
which have reached their greatest excel- 
lence on the other side of the herring 
pond are to be found in America. 





THE forest fires in the mountains sur- 
rounding Creede are destroying game. 
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THE L. A. W. MEET AT GREELEY. 


The League of American Wheelmen, 
Colorado Division, held a memorable 
meeting on July 4 at Greeley, at which 
the State records for the quarter-mile, 
half-mile, one mile and two-mile. dis- 
tances were broken. Early in the morn- 
ing Greeley fairly looked alive with 
wheels, bicyclists arrived from every 
town in the State,and at 11 o’clock 
there were about 500 wheels in line at 
the parade. The home club—the Col- 
onials—captured the first prize, as was 
to be expected. They appeared in line 
with the greatest number of riders from 
any one club—showing up with over 
100 uniformed cyclists in the parade 
and presenting a very pretty and com- 
pact appearance. 

Next in numbers came the Denver 
Wheel Club, and but very little weaker 
than the Colonial Club: The other 
leading State clubs were the Pueblo 


Rovers, 15 men; Colorado Springs 
Wheelmen, 10; Denver Ramblers, 25 ; 
Five Points Wheel Club, 15; Boulder 
Cycle Club, 10; Lakeside Wheel Club, 
15; Laramie City Wheel Club, 5; La 
Junta Bicycle Clnb, 5; Cheyenne Wheel 
Club, 10;'G. E. Hannan Wheel Club of 
Denver, 15; Denver Athletic Club, 
Wheel Division. 15; Longmont Wheel 
Club, 10. Many independent riders, 
some 100 or more, together with a num- 
ber of ladies, were in attendance. 

The races commenced at 1 o'clock 
and everything had been done by the 
Colonial Club to make the strangers 
feel at home and comfortable. First 
came the one-mile novice, which was 
won by Parks, with Carr and Van 
Sickle second and third in 2:33 4-5. 
The previous record was 2:37. 

Second on. the programme came 
the two-mile handicap and the State 
record for this distance was also broken 
in this instance by Collier who came in 
first with Botterill and McGuire second 
and third. The time was 5:19%—last 
year’s time 5:21. 

The third event and the one looked 
forward to, perhaps with the most 
interest, was the one-mile State 
championship. Hamilton of Pueblo 
won this race handily—leading from 
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the commencement to the finish with 
barely an effort from Boles and White 
who came in second and third, respect- 
ively, the time 2:29 4-5 making a slash 
in the previous record of 2:37. 

The one-mile 3-minute class was won 
by Park—Carr taking second and Bailey 
third. The time was 2:42 3-5. 

In the quarter-mile open the two old 


antagonists, Boles and Hamilton, again 


faced the starter together and after a 
most exciting race—during the whole 
of which thefe was very little daylight 
between the two leaders—Boles passed 
over the tape a winner, with Hamilton 
a close second. 

Next in order came the one-mile 2:40 
class. Collier lost his saddle early in 
the race and Hamilton captured first 
place—Pynchon second and McIntyre 
third. 


The two-mile State championship was 


an exciting race and Hamilton who had 
figured so prominently in all the other 
open races, practically walked away 
with this one also. Too light-hearted 
at his easy victory, the winner folded 
his arms and rode in, apparently with- 
out an /effort—his arms folded and look- 
ing behind at his competitors. For this 
exhibition the L. A. W. judges dis- 
qualified him and gave the first place to 
Collier who arrived second. Hamilton 
felt this humiliation keenly and did not 
get over it the rest of the afternoon. 
And his discomfort ‘doubtless made a 
difference in the five-mile race, which 
was won by Boies, who crossed the 
tape half a length ahead of the Pueblo 
pedaller. Other races of minor importance 
interested the spectators, and every one 
left the Greeley meet highly satisfied 
with the entertainment offered them. 
The officers of the track were E. S. 
Hartwell, referee; C. H. Hilton, Jr., 
starter; C. A. Stokes, W. L. Sperry, D. 
L. McConaughy, judges; H. G. Ken- 
nedy, J. M. Pitsikin, C. A. Hackney, 
timers; W. E. Miles, clerk of course; 
C. D. Schmidlap, assistant clerk; F. O. 
Dolson, James Duggan, C, L Southard, 
scorers; D. S. Monahan, umpire. 





The Ramblers Tournament. 


The Denver Ramblers will hold their 
tournamert on July 22, at which it is 
expected Boles, Hamilton and Parks 
will compete. Much interest is felt by 
the partisans of Boles and Hamilton as 
to the outcome, and a repetition of 
their Greeley contests is looked forward 
to with much interest. Besides these 
two veterans, Collier, Horseford, Pyn- 
chon and Carr will enter, as well as 
many’others. With but two exceptions 
all the races will be open and a fine list 
of prizes will be awarded. 


<> 
>_> 





Osmond and Zimmerman. 


Osmond has been petted and general- 
ly made much of since his arrival in the 
United States, but the opinion which 
seems to prevail in regard to him is that 
he will not venture to try conclusions 
with any of our American cracks. Os- 
mond has been a good man—before the 
rise of the leading stars in the cycling 
world—and will do well to rest on his 
laurels, for, in the opinion of the best 
judges, he is “not in it” with half a 
dozen of the leading American wheel- 
men. 





Continental Long Distance Racing. 


The long distance race of Austrian 
and German bicyclists to Berlin began 
June 29. The start. was made from 
Florisdorf, four miles north of Vienna. 
One hundred and seventeen bicyclists 
left that place in fifteen groups between 
6 and 7:10 o'clock in the morning. 
They attracted much _ interest, and 
a crowd numbering thousands of 
persons gathered at Florisdorf to wit- 
ness the departure of the contestants, 
all of whom were heartily cheered as 
they started on their journey. The 
distance to be travelled is 370 miles, 
and it is to be run over the route taken 
by the soldiers who rode in the horse- 
back race to Berlin last year. Expert 
wheelmen say the bicyclists ought to 
cover the distance in thirty-five hours. 








William Blaikie, the author of “How 
to Get Strong and How to Stay So,” in 
a recent address to the Y. M. C. A.., said 
among other things: “If our church- 
men would make an effort to divert 
‘young men from lounging in gin-mills 
during their idle hours we would not 
have to blush for the almost empty con- 
dition of our churches on Sunday. I 
noticed on my way here young men 
gliding about on bicycles. Now, that is 
good, healthy exercise and commendable. 
Let us have more of this open-air work. 
It will bear good fruit, and the harvest 
will show better and nobler men, and 
eventually a purer and more elevated 
government of our cities.” 


In England the long distance riding 
fever has struck cyclists in full force 
and, while the area of country will not 
permit of any real long distance rides 
like those from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, wheelmen are doing their best 
with the small amount of country at 
their disposal and in Mills’ recent ride 
between Lands’ End and John o’ Groat’s 
the time occupied (3 days, 16 hours and 
47 minutes) must be considered very 
good, considering the distance was 886 
miles. The previous tricycle record 
was beaten by 1 day, 17 hours; it was 
Mills’ own record. The safety record 
held by Fletcher was also beaten 7 
hours and 8 minutes. Mills used a 
Humber tricycle weighing 37 pounds 
all on. Beef tea was his principal food. 
It is stated that Mills intends to establish 
a new safety record between Land’s 
End and John o’ Groat’s within a month. 


The members of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Century Cycle Club will entertain Frank 
S. Beedleson, the one-legged cyclist, 
right royally when he arrives at that 
city on his ride across the continent. 
Mr. Beedleson has carried the colors of 
the Century Cycle Club on his trans- 
continental tour and his fellow members 
are enthusiastic in his behalf. On leav- 
ing San Francisco, his schedule called 
for thirty-seven miles a day, at which 
rate he would complete his tour in 
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eighty days, but up to the present time 
he has averaged nearly sixty miles a 
day and that over the worst roads he 
will have to encounter. So that it 
seems possible for him to reach New 
York in sixty-five days, or even less, 
and thus establish a world’s record. 
Between Cheyenne and Sydney he rode 
a century—making 106 miles.in four- 
teen hours—and has in consequence 
made application for membership in the 
Century Club of America and will re- 
ceive his badge and bar on arriving at 
Chicago. 





Concerning Drinks. 


Drinks, of an innocent kind, play a 
very important part in the sport of cy- 
cling. On a hot dusty day the con- 
sumption of liquids on popular roads, 
by the passing cyclists, is extraordinary, 
and almost incredible returns of the 
sales of ginger beer, and such like nec- 
tar, have been given from favorite re- 
sorts. The strange mixtures invented 
by cyclists rival in their variety the con- 
coctions that are ‘served from hotel 
bars, and it is an eloquent testimonial to 
the glorious thirst cycling creates that 
such extraordinary combinations. as 
some of them are can ever find people 
with enough courage to drink them. 
What sort of man, for instance, would, 
in cold blood, drink a long glass of milk 
and claret as we have seen a thirsty cy- 
clist do? Lemonade and a beaten egg 
is understandable, but it does not look 
nice, and one would hardly care to sip 
it after an elegant dinner. 

sieciansinsiil 
HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

FP. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Waupine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Tes- 
timonials sentfree. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 
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CYCLE NOTES. 


On Sunday, July 9, the Denver Wheel 


Club enjoyed a pleasant run to Golden - 


and back by way of Chimney Gulch. 


Several New York wheelmen have 
been arrested recently for riding at 
night without lamps. They were fined 
$3 each. 


It is currently reported that if Scho- 
field, the English crack, is refused a 
license by the N. C. U., he will come to 
the United States under the auspices 
of the Cash Prize League. 


Mrs. M. Mathieson of the Zidal 
Wave magazine of this city broke the 
record of Colorado lady bicyclists on 
July 3 by making the trip from Denver 
to Greeley in four hours and forty minutes. 


From ten to twelve wheels are stolen 
daily in Chicago. Many of these are 
recovered by the efforts of the Cycle 
Dealers’ Board of Trade, which makes 
it an object to detect the thieves, and 
sometimes “three or four wheels are 
recovered daily. 


The fate of the Yorkshire cyclist 
who fell from his machine and forced 
his pipe through the roof of his mouth, 
may act as a warning to men who smoke 
when scorching, but it is doubtful. 
The accident rendered him insensible, 
but he is now recovering. 


England will send only one repre- 
sentative to this country to uphold her 
fame. The N.C. U. has sent a formal 
notice to Chairman Raymond, notifying 
him that A. W. Harris and no other 
will wear the red rose of England in the 
inter-national championships. 


In 1888 there were fourteen patents 
granted for pneumatic tires; in 1889, 
seventeen; in 1890, eighty-two; in 1891, 
eighty-eight; in 1892, over forty-one; 
whilst up to the present ten have been 
granted this year. The number of ap- 
plications were largely in excess of the 
number of patents issued, 


The suspension of John S. Johnson 


has been raised until July 15 by the 
racing board, and, in the meantime, a 
mail vote will be taken from all mem- 
bers of the racing board. . According to 
the result, Johnson’s suspension will 
either be raised or else he will be de- 
clared a professional. 


Out of 117 starters in the long-dis- 
tance bicycle race between Florisdorf, 
Austria, and Berlin, but thirty-seven 
succeeded in covering the distance with- 
in the stipulated time of fifty hours. 
Thirty-four of these riders did not 
change their bicycles during the entire 
trip of 370 miles. 


The Quaker City Wheelmen have 
decided to again hold the twenty-five 
mile road race over Lancaster Pike in 
connection with their race meet on 
August 26. This race was dropped 
last year, but there has been so much 
inquiry in regard to it and road racers 
were so disappointed at its omission 
that the committee in charge has been 
compelled to add it to the programme. 


Two mischievous boys at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, were amusing themselves 
by placing tacks in the road and watch- 
ing the distress of wheelmen when they 
punctured their tires. The lads were 
caught last week and were only saved 
from arrest by the interference of their 
fathers, who paid for the damaged tires 
and gave the youngsters thrashings 
that they will probably remember fo 
some time. : 


The $700 piano offered in the Atlan- 
ta Wheelmen’s 100-mile race, on July 
15, to the club bringing through the 
greatest number of men, is likely to 
cause a lively competition. The piano 
is on exhibition in Newark, and whether 
it will adorn the club-house of the. 
King’s County Wheelmen, Union Coun- 
ty Roadsters, Newark Wheelmen, Eliza- 
beth Wheelmen or Century Wheelmen, 
is a matter of conjecture at present. 
The latter club, it is said, will enter 
over forty men. } 
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Southern California Division, L. A. W. 

A called meeting of the officers of the 
Southern California Division of the Los 
Angeles wheelmen was held at the Ath- 
letic club rooms on June 24. 

Chief Consul John S. Thayer presi- 
ded. The principal business transacted 
was the appointment of various officers 
and committees: League club repre- 
sentative, E. W. Stewart of Los An- 
geles; representative at large, H. C. F. 
Smith of Los Angeles; local consuls, A. 
E. Higgins for San Diego, A. R. Jen- 
kins for Escondido, J. Patterson, Jr., for 
Perris, C. S. Huff for Santa Ana, D. W. 
Alverson for San Bernardino, C. W. 
Dodsworth for Azusa, G. M. Kirkner for 
Pasadena, Fred Stamm for Ontario, and 
Fay Stephenson for Los Angeles. The 
appointment of the consul at Riverside 
was left to be voted upon by that club. 

The matter of the League hotels and 
repairers was deferred. 

It was decided that hereafter league 
clubs would be-required to have en- 
rolled but 75 per cent of L. A. W. mem- 
bers on their membership list, the other 
25 per cent not being required to belong 
to the L. A. W. 

A general meeting of the members of 
the Southern California. Division will be 
called for September 30 in Los Angeles, 
place to be designated later. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Executive and Finauce—J. S. Thayer, 
chief consul; N. R. Cottman, Chino; W. 
A. Correll, Riverside. 

Rights and Privileges—J. E. Hunter, 
Los Angeles; C. C. Monaghan, Santa 
Ana; S. J. Castleman, Riverside. 

Rules and Regulations—Edwin Clark, 
Capistrano; J. M. Johnson, Riverside; 
W. K. Cowan, Los Angeles. 

Improvement of Highways—E. W. 
Stuart, Los Angeles; S. S. Draper, San 
Bernardino; S. A. Defoe, San Diego; J. 
H. Sloan, Santa Paula; Dr. F. W. Sted- 
dorr, Los Angeles. 

Touring—W. F. Noble, Los Angeles; 
J. C. Bigelow, Riverside; C. W. Dodds- 
worth, Arizona. 
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Racing Board—Dr. H. Bert Ellis, Los 
Angeles; J. C. Simms, Riverside; J. W. 
A. Off, Los Angeles. 

Transportation—H. Howes, Riverside; 
R. H. Jewell, Los Angeles; A. E. Hig- 
gins, San Diego. 





Wheeling at Superior, Nebraska. 

The first race meet of the Superior 
Cycle Club was held on June 23 at 
Superior (Neb.) before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. A good pro- 
gramme was carried out and, although 
the cyclists were at times bothered by a 
severe head wind, some very good 
racing was witnessed. Superior lays 
claim to having more wheelmen than 
any other town of its size in the State. 

BBE os eae 

L. S. Meintjes, the Antipodean 
champion, lowered, on July 29, the mile 
record of 2:10 1-5, made by Sanger, by 
three-fifths of a second on the Herne 
Hill track. 


— 


Johnson Suffers Defeat. 


On July 4, at Sandusky, Ohio, Bliss 
made himself famous by twice defeat- 
ing Johnson, who was looked upon as 
having a cinch in the races he entered. 
Johnson seems at present in danger of 
spoiling all chance he may have had to 
be considered an amateur, partly owing 
to his own actions, and then the assist- 
ance that Tuttle rendered him as pace- 
maker, will not help matters any, and it 
is now considered doubtful if his 
suspension will be permanently raised. 

o_o 
Lower Rate to the World’s Fair. 

The Santa Fe Route has lowered the World’s Fair 
rate. It leads, while others follow; being first to cut 
the price as well as first in quick and comfortabl 
service. The Columbian Exposition represents the 
world in miniature. You get a European trip without 
the ocean voyage. To miss this chance for se)lf-educa- 
tion would be a mistake always regretted. Another 
mistake would be not to go over the Santa Fe Route, 
which has the best and most direct line to Chicago. 
Passengers landed within one to four blocks of rapid 
transit lines to fair grounds. 

Call on or write J. P. Hall, Colorado Passenger Agent, 
1700 Lawrence street, Denver, for free illustrated folder, 
describing World’s Fair buildings, etc. Ticket offices, 
1700 Lawrence street and Union Depot. 
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TRADE NOTES. 





A London agency for the G. & J. 
pneumatic tires has been established at 
g Wallace Road, Cannonbury, London, 
where Mr. P. L. Breysig will represent 
the makers. 


Many riders dislike the wire and steel 
trouser guards, and for those the elastic 
tubber guards which the Overman 
Wheel Co. are getting out fill the bill 
exactly. They can be readily carried in 
the pocket and instantly applied, holding 
the trousers firmly in place, and, in ad- 
dition, they are extremely useful as a 
means of fastening small bundles or 
packages to the handlebars of the ma- 
chine. They are something that no 
rider should be without. 


The deal of the Hickory Wheel Co., 
backed by the Pope Manufacturing Co., 
to purchase the works formerly occupied 
by the Para Rubber Co. at South Farm- 
ington (Mass.), has gone through. The 
purchase includes the Para plant, en- 
gines, boilers, machinery, together with 
the land and buildings. After the Hick- 
ory Co. had been assured that the plant 
would not be assessed for more than the 
purchase price, the deal was closed. 
The price is understood to aggregate 
between $65,000 and $70,000. The 
Hickory Co.’s factory is now located at 
Watertown. 


The twenty-five-mile road record in 
competition was again broken at De- 
troit, Michigan, June 24, by William B. 
Hurlburt, winner of time prize in the Y. 
M. C. A. twenty-five mile road race. 
The new record is 1 hour, 11 minutes 
and 59 seconds, which is better than the 
record recently made against time with 
pace-makers. The second best time in 
the above race was made by F. H. Her- 
rick, who came in only three-fifths of a 
second later. Both were mounted on 
Rambler Racers. The Prince-Wells 
road race time prize was also won ona 
Rambler bicycle, and it is claimed that 
the American ten-mile road record was 
broken, Time, 26 minutes, 12 seconds. 


The Crypto Geared Ordinary and the 
Crypto Front Driving Safety continue to 
attract the same attention that they did 
earlier in the season. The catalogue 
of these machines that the McIntosh- 
Huntington Co. has issued cannot fail 
to interest any one who is at all interest- - 
ed in bicycles, as it gives a complete 
description of the workings of the 
Crypto Gear, which is one of the most 
perfect pieces of mechanism ever invent- 
ed. It also compares the merits of the 
Geared Ordinary and “ Front Driver,” 
with those of the “ Rear Driving Safety,” 
and leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. A copy will be sent free 
to any interested party who takes 
the trouble to make request for same. 


The Aluminum Wheel 


In our June issue we referred to the 
aluminum wheel that will shortly be 
placed on the market by the St. Louis 
Refrigerator and Wooden Gutter Com- 
pany. The specifications and dimen- 
sions are as follows : 





The front wheel will be 28 inches and the rear 
one 30 inches. The weight of the machine will 
be 28 pounds—a regular road racer’s weight. 
Later on the firm will manufacture lighter 
wheels for the path. The wheel base will be 44 
inches; steering head, 9} inches; spread of 
frame, 23 inches ; distance from seat post to head, 
23 inches; tread, 6} inches, and spread of bear- 
ings, 3} inches. The forks will be of one piece 
and will be made of aluminum. The rims will 
be made of steel, as will also the spokes. By 
and by, however, the rims will be made of alu- 
minum. The handle bars and seat posts will be 
aluminum. The rims will be hollowed. A pecu- 
liar and unique feature of the wheel will be the 
thickeni. g or spreading of the tubes at the joints, 
in order to get side strength. The spokes will be 
both tangent and direct. The frame of the wheel 
will be the regulation diamond. The crank shaft 
will be 114 inches from the ground. In appear- 
ance the new wheel will very much resemble the 
Swift, but its wheel base will be half an inch less 
than that of the famous English machine. At 
least 500 of these aluminum wheels will be man- 
ufactured before this season closes by the St. 
Louis firm. Some of them will be seen at the 
World’s Fair meet, and in all probability some 
first-class racing man will be astride of one of 
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them in order to prove that, in addition to 
strength, the wheel has other desirable qualities. 
The greatest care will be used in the construc- 
tion of the wheel, for its makers realize that the 
eyes of the whole cycling world will be upon 
them to see if they can fulfill the promises they 
have so bravely made. 








Wooden Rims. 


Rims made of maple wood are now 
coming into vogue, and apparently meet 
with much favor from wheelmen. Wal- 
ler used a pair when accompanying Roe 
from Chicago to New York, and at the 
close of the trip, they were in as good 
condition as at the commencement. 
Several leading makers have fitted them 
to their wheels and seem well satisfied 
with the result. As they combine light- 
ness with strength they are likely to be- 
come very popular—even if more ex- 
pensive than the common rim. 





A New Gear Device. 


A new device in the bicycle line has 
just been invented by Stephen Water- 
man of the Waterman Machine Tool 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
The invention is embodied in the mode 
of propulsion. The chain runs from a 
sprocket on the rear wheel, as usual, but 
on the crank shaft the wheel over which 
the chain runs is provided with an in- 
ternal gear which is driven by a number 
of small spur gears arranged within its 
inner periphery. This device, it is ex- 
pected, will make it as easy to ride up 
hill as it has hitherto been to ride on a 
level grade. 





A Novel Lawsuit. 


A cyclist of Mulberry, Ind., M. B. 
Coombs by name, has had Frank Gauwer 
of Lafayette, Ind., arrested, charging him 
with assault and battery. It appears 
that at the fair grounds tournament 
Gauwer ran into Coombs in the five 
mile race in which they were both en- 
tered. Coombs claims that Gauwer 
did so intentionally, thereby disabling 
him and making him lose the race. 


SPORTS 


AFIELD. 
French Taxation of Bicycles, 


There is much discussion now going 
on in the French capital at the tax, 
amounting to two dollars in American 
money, which has recently been levied 
on bicycle riders. Meetings have been 
held and resolutions forwarded to mem- 
bers of the French Parliament, condemn- 
ing this action, and a strong effort will 
be made during the coming session to 
have the law repealed, or else to reduce 
the tax to one dollar, with a recognition 
of the wheelmen’s road rights. 

cxevtsinailiioindets 

THE long-distance road race between 
Paris and Brussels is attracting much 
attention. It is open to amateurs only, 
and many English roadmen will prob- 
ably enter. The race will be an inter- 
national one, competitors entering from 
England, France, Austria and Switzer- 
land. But as the best men in France 
are barred owing to professionalism, the 
question as to _ superiority between 
French and English road riders will re- 
main unsettled. 

METER SE LIN 

From the attention everywhere being 
given to the question of taxing bicycles, 
it is evidently receiving more serious 
consideration at the hands of many mu- 
nicipal governments than is generally 
supposed. The assessors of several 
Massachussetts towns have already de- 
cided to place a tax on them, and it 
seems likely that before long many other 
communities will endeavor to do the 
same. Why a bicycle should be special- 
ly taxed any more than other things in 
common daily use is a conundrum. As 
personal property, no one will object to 
pay the tax to which they are liable’; 
but any other tax is out of all reason and 
will certainly call forth a strong opposi- 
tion. 
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Ventilated Boots and Health. 


“IT wear the Hannaford Ventilated Boot, and must sa: say 
that I never found a i of the kind that woul 
allow me to have such warm and comfortable feet 
as they do. I think that ¢ their gomaeee adoption would 
do something towards os med ice and 
the sale of quack nostrums; since mala and damp feet 
cause m of the disease and suffering of the oye ol 
nity.”.—J. H. HANAFORD, Reading, Mass. (The cel 
brated writer upon Healt h.) 




















CYCLING. 


Zimmerman and the N. C. U. 

Says the Sporting Mirror of England: 
“Zimmerman has shaken the dust of 
England from his feet, and departed 
for his native land, owing to the fact 
that the N. C. U. have refused’ to grant 
him a license unless he rode some other 
machine than the one he had hitherto 
‘been connected with. This move, of 
course, stopped him from riding in the 
championships of Saturday, so he not 
unnaturally was huffed, and consequent- 
ly at once shipped for the States. This 
state of things is greatly to be deplored, 
for it gives the Yankees—who are never 
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particularly anxious to speak well of the 
‘darned Britisher’—a chance to say 
nasty things about the sportsmanlike or 
unsportsmanlike manner in which Zim- 
merman hds been treated. They in all 
probability say that Zimmerman was 
ruled out so that the Englishmen might 
have a chance of winning a champion- 
ship, and other nice things on a par 
with it. Of course we (and :Zimmer- 
man also) know that the cause is a real- 
ly different matter—viz., the blind quix- 
otic policy of the N. C. U.—but that will 
not prevent some of our American cousins 
giving out such uncalled-for statements.” 
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without one. 
fishing. Ride a wheel. 
ury of wheeling. 


wheel. 
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OCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOE 


GOOOOOO0OOOOOOOOOOO 


Get a wheel. 


Don’t think you can be a true sportsman 
You can’t always be shooting and 


The wheel you ride should be strong yet 
light, graceful, handsome, and up to the times, 


The latest best wheel is the 
The lightest strong wheel. 
The true sportsman’s wheel. 
Let us send you a catalogue. 


: AMES & FROST COPIPANY, 


302 & 304 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





Learn the delicious lux- 
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REGISTERED & TRADE WARK 


The fastest strong 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mentionj‘ Sports Afield.” 





7v SPORTS 


Yes, undoubtedly, nasty things will 
be said and thought by the American 











AFIELD. 


Chicago (scratch), won. Time, 2:17. 
Quarter-mile, flying start-—A. Crooks, 





























wheelmen at Zimmerman’s treatment; Buffalo, won. Time, o: 30 2-5. a 
but whatever the narrow-minded officials Mile club handicap—Walter Steuber 
of the N.C. U. have to say on the sub- (scratch) won. Time, 2:24 2-5. 
ject, we are glad to see that most of the One-half mile, 1:15 ‘class—E. A. 
prominent English racing men are heart- McDuffie, Everett, (Mass), won. Time, > ; 
ily in accord with the American cham-_ 1:20. 
pion. One-mile, open—John S. Johnson, : 
Eh Syracuse, won. Time, 2:23. 
Detroit Wheelmen's Meet, Three-mile lap race—F. A. McDuffie, 
The last day of the Detroit wheelmen’s Everett, (Mass), won. Time, 2:34, 5:28, 
meeting, held July 11, witnessed some 8:22. 
good sport. The time was fast and the lt teiNiaenenitiie 
finishes “se In the mile handicap WOnEIré YAIR BUILDENGS—Ne. 5. 
open, J. . Bliss of Chicago broke the Sich eeiasiit'G eee, 
Michigan record, which was 2:24, mak- Just south of the fifty-ninth street entrance. Dimen- 
ing the distance in 2:17. sions, 200 by 400 feet. Cost, $140,000, Every lady should 
nell : Ss visitit. Dont forget that the Union Pacific offersits patrons. 
Half mile handicap, open of W.A. Lutz, the choice of two routes to Chicago—one via Kansas. 
Detroit (40 yards), won. Time, 1:08. City and the Chicago and Alton Railway ; the other, via. 
Two miles, 5:10 class—Guy £. Garry, Omaha and the Chicago and North-western Railway.. 
: : The best service and rates as cheap as any line. No 
Chelsea, (Mass), won. Time, 5:21 2-5. change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1708. 
Qne-mile handicap, open—J. P. Bliss, Larimer street, Denver. j 
Is proven by the receipt, almost 
aily, of letters such as this: 
The Mc Intosh- Huntington Co.: Dear Sirs— 
It gives me great pleasure to write your ‘ 
tirm that lam delighted with the SUNOL 
LigHt ROADSTER, having given it a thor- 5 \ 
ough test on the Washington and Browns- 
ville Pike and the Greensburg Pike. Also 
had the pleasure of doing the first Century 
on aSuUNOoL over the Butler Plank Road. 
In all having traveled over a Thousand 
Miles in the month of May. My wheel is 
as good as the day I bought it from your » 
agents, the Pittsburgh Cycle Co. 
Central Stock Yar Yours truly, 
Pittsburgh, June 3, 1893. |W. M. IMHOFF. 
Surely the Sunol Leads. 
THE MCINTOSH-HUNTINGTQN Co. 
Send for Hardware and Bicycles, 
Catalogue. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bigelow & Dowse, Boston, Mass., Sole Agents New Enviand. 
~~ 
4. 
\ 
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